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LOOKING FORWARD 
EDITORIAL 
EDUCATION OUT OF SCHOOL 


China’s heritage of illiteracy is not yet liquidated. But 
liquidation is gaining in momentum. Free education in schools is 
on the increase. But school education can only liquidate the problem 
of mass illiteracy very slowly. One feature of present-day educational 
promotion is that education is being given to the people where they 


' are and in terms they can absorb. Mass education as developed at 


Tinghsien is one aspect of this attack on illiteracy. That has now 
received government support. But it is said to result in “an education 
of the few” only. There are, it is reported, 2,000 hsien in China as 
needy as Tinghsien was in 1922. In consequence other schemes 
are evolving. In Kiangsi, for instance, there are some 10,000 
“Hundred Family Schools” and some 15,000 farmers in Chung Shan 
schools. But in Kiangsi alone there are 25,000 (pao) “Hundred 
Family” groups. | 

-China’s present crisis is forcing the realization that ere China 


- can move as a unit illiteracy must become a minor problem. The 


Chinese Factory Act requires that educational facilities be pro- 


1, Some of the facts used in this editorial are taken from an article on 
Mass Education, China’s ee in the China Quarterly, March 1936. 
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vided for young workers. This is one of the provisions of the 
Act that is being carried out. As a result much studying goes on 
even in factories, though not in work-hours. Though compulsory this 
type of education helps meet the emerging need of labor for learning. 
In addition there has been developed a popular movement to take 
education to people outside even the moderately formal conditions of 
the simplest school. “Education of the mass, by the mass and for 
the mass,” is the way Dr. T’ao Chi-hsing, promoter of the “Little 
Teacher’ movement, a prominent feature of this new education of 
the mass campaign, describes it. Its motive is that all those who 
have some education should share it with those who have less or none. 
Students are often found teaching classes connected with the Mass 
Education Movement. It is realized that China’s 12,000,000 primary 
school students and the 500,000 middle school students are all potential 


teachers of what they have. Only rarely does one of the “Little 
Teachers” receive a pittance from a village. In Kiangsu alone this 


plan is in use in fifty villages and there are now “Little Teacher” 
units in every province. Furthermore, all taught are expected to pass 
on their acquirements, small though they be, to others. Thus we find 
peasants teaching peasants and workers teaching workers. “Any 


place where the people live or congregate is essentially a mass school.” | 
This education out of school is given in courtyards, corridors, in the . 


streets, in shops, in homes, temples, factories and army camps. 
Little of it is compulsory. It is free education given by volunteer 
teachers. A rising desire for education is being met by growing 
willingness to share it. This movement has nothing to do with 
education as a special preparation for the few and for favored posi- 
tions. It is a sharing of life by teaching. It brings knowledge to 
those who need it most. It promises a liquidation of illiteracy not 
by government edicts but by popular effort. . 


This movement has a patriotic purpose. “It hopes to educate 
the mass and unite it to meet the crisis,” says one earnest sponsor. 
To pass on the “hard facts” of China’s present situation is one of its 
aims. “Through this education the people are taught that only 
education that is expressed in action can save China and that the 
most important action during the present crisis is military resist- 


ance.” In this way it expresses the prevalent conviction that China 


must resist. It is a movement of popular unification and morale. Its 
tremendous potentialities are obvious. ] 

' This education of the mass campaign is promoted by organization. 
A National Crisis Educational Association has been formed “to 
formulate the content of this new education and spread the new 
education itself.” “National Salvation Associations will be formed 


among students, teachers and people in other walks of life” for its 


promotion. ~The Association is supported by a ten-cent membership 
fee. The whole movement is self-supporting. =e 


With the movement goes an attempt to found a new language 


known.-as “Latin Hua.” To further this the National New Language 


Research Institute was inaugurated in December 1935. This new 


language move was inspired by the fact that the latinization of 182 
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different languages in Russia has helped unify that State. The 
system for the Northern dialect was worked out by Chinese in 
Vladivostock; those for Shanghai, Fukien and Canton were worked 
out by Chinese in China. This Latin Hua has four characteristics 
that distinguish it from all others. It is a non-ideographic pronounc- 
ing language, it is independent, it adapts itself to local dialects 
and it has done away with symbols recording the tonic variations. 
The foundation reader costs only one cent. With pencil and exercise 
book the first course can be completed for three cents. 


Heretofore we have spoken of a group of awakened leaders 
in China. We may now think of the people as a whole as awakening. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1938 


What challenge or situations facing the Christian Movement 
should be discussed at the Enlarged Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council to be held in China in 1938? That Meeting 
should face questions as seen on the fields primarily. To get some- 
what independent answers to this question we sent it to some 185 
Christian executives, mainly missionary. Thirty two percent of the 
recipients replied, though some admitted that their minds were 
blank. The answers as given are varied, not always new and not 
easy to analyse. Some look forward, however. Some suggestions 
stand out in these answers. 


Two suggestions stand apart. “Do we not have too many such 
conferences?” asks one. “Do we not need more of the inspirational 
kind?”. But what about existent divergent inspirations? Another 
wants consideration of “the havoc wrought by modernistic teachings 
in the Chinese Church.” This topic if taken up suggests a way to 
answer another question asked: “Does controversy as such have any 
place in the religious program?” An opening is here provided for 
it, certainly, though whether it is essential is another matter. 
The topic lays too much responsibility on one party. 

One question has a challenging ring. “What have the mother- 
and-daughter churches,” it is asked, “learned since the Jerusalem 
Meeting? An answer to that question should save us from going 
over some of the ground again. | 


Two surveys are suggested by individuals. One wishes “an 
investigation of the point reached by the Church in China in the 
development of an independent and indigenous church with a view 
to ascertaining the precise nature of cooperation still required from 
the West.” With this goes the query by several others as to the 
relation of boards, missions and missionaries to the task on “mis- 
sion” fields. One wants to know the relation of boards to work and 
workers on the field, a perennial issue. Devolution is also suggested. 
Another is bothered about the disposal of mission board property, 
Finally one suggests attention to the “new responsibility of western 
churches to continue their duties as missionary agencies.” There 
is needed a survey to determine where Christianity in Asian lands 
a — what burdens belong either to the older or the younger 
churches. 


. 
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The other survey is defined as “an independent, unbiassed, and 
informed survey of the work of colportage.’” The writer, while 
valuing highly the work and indispensability of the Bible societies, 
says:—“One hears of millions of Scripture portions being sold, of 
the marvellous effects of this work, but I and quite a few of my 
colleagues are very much opposed to the whole system......I doubt 
if the results of this particular line of Bible society work are com- 
mensurable with the tremendous outlay.” Such a survey would be 
a follow-up of work already done by the Bible Societies. Is it not, 
however, more a task for a field organization than one for the In- 
ternational Missionary Council? 

Christian educators, says one of them, wish to know “what should 
be the purpose of Christian education in China?” Another desires 
an evaluation of mission educational work with the Gospel appeal to 
the non-educated as a sub-topic. Others refer to varying aspects of 
education in connection with church life. None of the writers refers 
to the changed situation of Christian education under new laws and 
new boards of control. Heretofore Christian schools have more or 
less carried out the aims of those in the West who helped found 
them. Hag the time come to ask whether they must not be admin- 
istered entirely by those on the fields concerned? The future policy 
_of Christian education on mission fields is certainly one of the topics 
that should be taken up in 1938. 

The question of coordination and cooperation between Christian 
agencies themselves and between them and environmental agencies 
receives emphasis. The better integration of certain enterprises such 
as secondary schools with the church is urged. Closer relation of 
hospitals and churches is vitally needed. Another urges regional 
coordination of Christian forces—especially those in cities—so that 
a more unified impact may be made upon the problem as a whole. 
The 1938 meeting will, it is hoped, push this already discussed prob- 
lem forward. A medical worker urges acceleration of the trend for 
Christian hospitals to cooperate with local and government health 
agencies. “Cooperation between government and mission in institu- 
tional work,” is brought forward by another. Cooperation between 
Christian and government rural programs is also indicated. Enlarge- 
ment of cooperation between Christian agencies and between them 
and reconstructive environmental agencies is, indeed, a question 
calling for general study and attention in 1938. | 

There are three aspects of Christianity in China which are most 
frequently referred to in the answers received and which, interest- 
ingly enough, receive about the same emphasis each. These specially 
emphasized topics are evangelism, the church and the relation of the 
church or Christianity to environmental issues. A few mention the 
need of stating the Christian Message. One wonders, however, 
whether 1938 should again attempt that. It can only result in 
another compromise. What is needed is attention to the behavior 
and activities of the Church and Christians. These answers lean, in 
the main, in that direction. / 

The concepts of evangelism in these answers vary considerably. 
They go from an individualistic gospel to one aiming to change all 
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areas of life. To quote the statements will serve best to show the 
ideas in the answers. “To evangelize China within the coming 
decade.” To insure “that the unchanging evangelistic truths of the 
Bible” are preached. To consider “faith-healing as a means of 
winning converts.” To make evangelism more extensive and “see 
how Pentecostal scenes can be repeated.” “How turn the tide of 
agnosticism, irreligion and indifference?” “How present the Good 
News so that it may touch heart, head and will?” “How secure a 
more effective evangelism permeating all departments of Christian 
work.” “How get more spirituality into the churches?” “To lay 
upon Chinese believers their responsibility in regard to Christ’s 
command to make known the Gospel.” How create, in other words, 
a real Chinese Christian home missionary spirit? “What about 
evangelistic methods?” “How keep the gospel message higher than 
that of a moral or political message?” “How inspire the sacrificial 
_ pioneering spirit in Chinese evangelists so as to insure evangeliza- 
tion of unreached regions?” “How get the Christian Message to the 
farmer?” One summarizes this topic:—“The church and its message 
and program in the light of the present world situation with regard 
to economic, social and religious conditions.” The 1938 Meeting 
might well consider the range and methods of evangelism. 


In the minds of this group the church looms up. The increase 
and nurture of its spiritual life is seen as needed. Its need of a 
“true Christian standard” is urged. Youth did not stand out when 
the answers were written. One suggests the need of special worship 
for them and another the need of an effective appeal to them. One 
draws attention to the “diminishing opportunity for contacting 
children,” resulting from the decreased number of Christian schools 
and still scant amount of home worship. Only two refer to church 
unity while, as we have noted, cooperation in various directions was 
frequently emphasized. Related to this, however, is another ques- 
tion asked: “How can the various groups being promoted by both 
Chinese and foreigners be linked with the church?” This refers to 
Oxford groups, Bethel bands, and “Little Flock,” etc. This is hinted 
at in another question :—‘“How can the intellectual and the emotional 
sides:of the Christian propaganda be made to complement each 
other?” Church organization as regards holding property is men- 
tioned by one. “How far,” asks another, “is the western idea of 
church organization the ultimate based on human experience? How 
change it to meet needs of other countries and people whose 
indigenous institutions follow other organizational patterns?” 
Another thus puts this issue:—“The form of organization for local 
congregations in view of Chinese social and economic conditions and 
in the light of experience to date.” Two refer to the relationship of 
the older and younger churches. These need attention along both 
spiritual and practical lines. What of financial aid of older to younger 
churches? “How insure the maximum benefit to younger churches 
of capital investments of older churches?” 

The attitude of the church to environmental values is seen in 

ree questions “What is the right Christian approach to people of 
other faiths?” “How far can Christianity adapt itseif to local 
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thought and traditions and still be Christian? “How secure the 
higher Christian synthesis of true patriotism and true universalism?” 


Selt-support comes in for attention though not so frequently as 
one might expect. “The Economics of the Church in Eastern 
Lands” is one way of phrasing the topic, and this with a view to 
“developing a real church life even in little villages of the most 
impoverished province on an entirely self-supporting basis.” “How 
may local churches provide self-sustenance for necessary paid work- 
ers?” ‘What can be done by missions,” queries another, “to reduce _ 
the scales of salaries now being paid to Chinese workers, particularly 
pastors, so as to make self-support practical politics” for rich as well 
as poor congregations? What is the relation of foreign money to 


_ an highly-trained ministry? This is an old problem. We should 


\ like the 1938 Meeting to tell us what progress has been made in 
self-support. 


Heavy emphasis is laid on the development of the Christian laity. 
How get them to pass on the Christian Message? One would have 
a native ministry with the stress on voluntary or unpaid workers. 
The question of their training as well as of securing an educated 
membership is brought out. There needs to be fostered in lay church 
members, too, asserts another, “a sense of responsibility towards the 
support and government of the church.” “How get the higher class 


. Christian Chinese to take a more active part in the life of the church?” 


Certainly an awakening among the Chinese Christian laity is essential 
to all-round progress of the church. It may be that when aroused 
the laity will settle several questions rooted in the issue of their 
leadership. They may make their own leadership. The need of 
attention to this topic looms up among the answers received. 


The third major issue in these answers is that of the relation 
of the church or Christianity to the economic, political and social 
challenges in its environment. For the church to take a united stand 
against movements threatening her liberty is one necessity here. 
“What attitude shall the church take to war and the Sino-Japanese 
situation?” What should be the relation of church and _ state? 
“Christianity and nationalism” is how another phrases this topic. 
“What can the church do” asks one, “to meet adequately the in- 
dividual, social and national requirements of today?” The relation 
of the church to the farmer and the “down and outs,” is another way. 
of raising the question of the relation of the church to the necessity 
= a economic justice and well-being as well as spiritual 

ealth. 


This is a glimpse into the minds of some who are charged with 
doing the work the 1938 meeting will talk about. They head up 
their answers in the Christian evangel, the church as a primary 
agency in building up the Christian life and the relation of both to 
the environmental order and issues in connection with which the 
work is to be done. The problems as opened up are as seen on the 
field, though largely by missionaries. They ask, what kind of 
evangel, what kind of church and what kind of program? We hope 
a similar study may be made of Chinese Christian opinions. 
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Prospect of Religion in China 
Y. Y. TSU 


T is always precarious to forecast the future, but as Christian 
workers engaged in the upbuilding of the Church, we are 


naturally interested in whatever affects its prospects. It is 

true we are very busy people, occupied with our own work and 
with meeting the exacting duties of our immediate offices; to use 
an inelegant but forceful phrase, we have to keep our noses pretty 
close to the wheel or things will not be done, and so have little 
relish for anything that sounds like speculative discussion, such as 
this topic might invoke. At the same time we do want to be 
acquainted with the situation we are in, the social atmosphere in 
which we work, and avoid the danger of isolation, so vividly described 
in the Chinese saying, pi men tsao tseu (FA PR & FF) “to build 
boats behind closed doors,” that is, without sight of water. Our 
Lord in his parables urges the importance of the general who is 
going into war knowing the strength of the opposing forces, and 
the man who is building a tower figuring out the cost of the whole 
lest he begin but be unable to finish it. In this article, certain 
conditions outside the.Church which affect our work will be dealt 


with. 
Contemporory Chinese Thought 


One of the conditions in present-day life which has intimate 
bearing upon our work is the secularistic tendency in Chinese thought. 


Dwellers in Shanghai know that certain streets (Kiangse Road, 
etc.) are given over to antiques and curios, one street (Shantung 
Road) is known as “newspaper row,” and others (Foochow Road, etc.) 
are known for their bookstores. A new departure among bookstores 
is stores dealing exclusively in magazines. In one such store, three 
hundred and sixty-six magazines were listed for April 1936. They 
were grouped under sixteen topical headings, the largest five groups 


being: 


1. Economic, industrial, commercial ............... 40 
2. Learned magazines; research and scientific publica- 
37 
4. Certain good sellers, as Eastern Miscellany, Analects 26 


So far as I could recognize, only two magazines of a religious 
nature were listed, a Buddhist magazine and the Y.W.C.A. monthly. 


The Commercial Press, probably the largest publishing house in 
China, issues a weekly trade journal, in which its new publications 
are classified and listed. In 1935, it published six hundred and 
seventy-five new works. They fall into twenty-nine classes. The 
largest is the educational group with 92 books, and the smallest 


the group on social customs with six books. Religion is next to the 
last, or 28th in the list, with seven books. Their numerical order. 


is as follows: 
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67 
54 
38 
34 
7. Political Science and Diplomacy ..........<e0-- 27 
25 
21 
19 
18. Commercial Practice;.Domestic Science .......... 16 
12 
11 
11 
10 
23. Psychology; Logic and Ethics ......... ide «cine. 10 
10 
26. Western Philosophy 9 


While it would not be fair to jump to any conciusion without. a 
comprehensive survey of many bookstores, including those devoted 


entirely to religious publications, the two instances given above are 


sufficiently broad to suggest a secularistic trend in present-day 
Chinese thought, so far as the reading public is concerned. There 
is little evidence of general interest in religion reflected in con- 
temporary literature. Even among Christians little interest is shown 
in religious literature. 


This secularistic mood is not limited to any particular nation; 
it seems to be a universal phenomenon, and it manifests itself not 
only in thinking but also in the art of living. 


Science and Naturalism 


Not less prevalent is the naturalistic outlook on life based upon 
the achievements of modern sciences. Perhaps the best-known 
exposition of this attitude is that given by Dr. Hu Shih in his 
Introduction to the volume “Science and the Philosophy of Life,” 
1924. Dr. Hu writes. “This new philosophy of life is an hypothesis 
erected upon the scientific knowledge of the last two or three hundred 
years. We could call it the ‘Seientific Philosophy of Life’ but in 
order to avoid unnecessary quarrelling, propose to call it the 
‘Naturalistic Philoscphy of Life’. In this naturalistic universe, 
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in this limitless space and equally limitless time, man—this two- 
handed creature with an average height of five or six feet and a 
span of life not exceeding a hundred years—is truly an insignificant 
thing. In this naturalistic universe, where nature works with 
regularity and things change in this ordained way, the great law 
of cause and effect conditions man’s whole life and the severity of 
the struggle for existence overshadows his every move—how restricted 
is the freedom of this two-handed being! And yet this small two- 
handed individual has his proper place and worth. By means of 
his two hands and a big brain he has fashioned for himself numerous 
tools, thought out methods of doing things and achieved a certain 
degree of civilization. Not only has he subjugated many animals, 
but he has also been able to study the laws of nature and manipulate 
. them. And so he can actually command electricity to propel his 
cars and ether to send his messages. It is his intellectual develop- 
ment that has increased his powers; and at the same time 
it has enlarged his understanding and elevated his conceptual faculty. 
Once upon a time he did bow down and worship the things and beasts 
of the field, he lived in dread of spirits and ghosts, but now he is 
gradually getting freed from such a childhocd age......... a 


The view reflected in the quotation that science is omnipotent, 
is generally held in cotlege and university circles. Given time, 
it is urged, science will be able to explore and explain all the secrets 
of the universe, and replace mystery with knowledge. In other 
words, science will eventually make religion unnecessary. A well- 
known university professor once declared in a public lecture that 
philosophy is bad science and theology bad philosophy. Will the 
above prognostication eventuate? That is a highly speculative 
question. It should be remembered that religion does not create 
life’s mystery, life is full of mystery and religion is the striving 
of the human spirit to grasp its meaning. It is hardly conceivable 
that man will ever be without a sense for the mysterious; in fact, 
it seems to be a truly human trait, as Einstein has beautifully put 
in his essay, ““What I Believe.’’! 


“The most beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious. 
It is the source of all true art and science. He to whom this emotion 
is a stranger, who can no longer pause to wonder and stand rapt 
in awe, is as good as dead: his eyes are closed. This insight into 
the mystery of life, coupled though it be with fear, has always given 
rise to religion. To know that what is impenetrabie to us really 
exists, manifesting itself as the highest wisdom and the most radiant 
beauty, which our dull faculties can comprehend only in their most 
primitive forms—this knowledge, this feeling, is at the centre of 
true religiousness.”’ 


The Chinese poet, Tao Yuen Ming, has given us the same 
appreciation of the mystery of life in one of his “Wine Songs” which 
prosaicly rendered goes as follows:— 


1. Forum, October 1930. 
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“I build my hut among the haunts of men, 
But the noise of horses and chariots disturbs me not. 
Asked how this could be, 

I answer, because the heart is far away. 

I pick chrysanthemums along the ecst hedge, 
Lifting my eyes, I see the southern hills, 
Birds circle back and forth, 

It is beautiful, by day or dusk, 

There must be meaning in this, 

But when I seek to define it, 

I have forgotten the words.” 


Critical Study of Religion 


Chinese scholars are adepts in literary and historical criticisms. 
What western scholars have done in the critical study of the Christian 
Bible, Chinese scholars have done and are doing with the literary and. 
historical traditions that have come down from the past. By means 
of textual analysis, comparative study and archaeological research, 
they explore the past to get at the truth of things, and with the 
passing of authority of Confucianist orthodoxy in recent years, 
Chinese scholarship pursues its exploration with keener appetite 
and into ever-widening fields. An illustration of this is the 
study regarding the authenticity of the legend about Lao Tzu and 
his authorship of the Tao Te Ching. It is shown that the identity 
of Lao Tzu rests upon meagre historical data, a brief passage in 
Sze Ma-chien’s History, and even the latter acknowledges that there 


had been a confusion of identities. Was there such a person who 


was a senior of Confucius by about thirty years and who wrote the 
Classic at the request of a guardsman at the Western Pass? Internal 
evidence shows that the book was not a treatise but a collection of | 
sayings, and the style and thought forms were more akin to the time 
of the Warring States than that of Confucius. Furthermore, the 
fact that Mencius, who was the protagonist for Confucian theory 
of the state and ethics and its defender against rival systems of 
thought such as the leftist teachings of Yang Chu and the rightist 
teachings of Mu Tzu, should be silent about Lao Tzu and his writings 
which openly and uncompromisingly attacked Confucianism could 
not be explained except on the hypothesis that the Tao Te Ching 
appeared after Mencius.2 This critical spirit should exercise a 
healthy influence in the reconstruction of religious beliefs that is 


going on around us. 
Social Awakening 


A fourth characteristic of our present-day life which has close 
relation to Christian work is the keen interest in social questions 
and the awakening social conscience which demands justice for the 
under-privileged. The excellent sociological studies on labor disputes, 
workingmen’s standard of living, suicides, etc. now being carried 
on by the efficient technical staff of the Bureau of Social: Affairs 


of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, the four workingmen’s 


2. Those interest2d in this question can consult Feng Yulan’s History of 
Chinese Philosophy. | ‘ 
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model villages the municipality has established as an experiment in 
housing reform and the organization of its Social Welfare Commis- 
sion are but prominent instances of social reclamation work going 
on all over the country. 


While labor no longer resorts to violent and destructive tactics 
as it did in the days of its birth-pangs, cight to ten years ago; 
class consciousness is an established fact and the demands of workers 
have become more articulate, systematic wre Fag for fair hear- 
ing and fair treatment. Except in isolated and spasmodic cases, 
the religious forces in the country have not shown the pioneering 
spirit and championship for a more just social order that the old 
Hebrew prophets gave to their time. Anyhow, if the Christian 
church is to win public recogni*ion, not to say self-approval in the 
light of the spirit of its Founder, this challenge of the social 
awakening must not be neglected A religion that is tied too closely 
with the status quo is not likely to have the future. Autocrat, 
as written by Dr. Hu Shih a few years ago, reflects the social spirit 


of the age. 


“High on the hill-top sat the autocrat, 
Sending his slaves in irons to the mines. 
Which of you can disobey my word? 

I wish you to be slaves, and slaves you are. 


“Ten thousand years the slave gangs toiled, 
Till bit by bit the iron chains wore out, 
‘When these old shackles snap, revolt!’ 

_ They cheered each other in the mines. 


“Hard did they toil beneath the hill, 
Spadeful by spadeful digging, till 
The whole was hollowed out and fell, 
And with it crashed the autocrat and died.” 


In conclusion without belaboring the points we have touched 
upon, we may briefly say that the future in China is for the religion 
that is intellectually honest, socially reconstructive, morally challeng- 
ing and spiritually satisfying. After all, men do hunger and thirst 
for righteousness and it is the prime aim of religion to satisfy them. 


Can a Realistic Idealist Believe in Peace?’ 
EMORY W. LUCCOCK 
T ODAY is being widely observed as Good Neighbor Sunday. 


It was 87 years ago to-morrow that the first International 
Peace Conference was convened at the Hague by invitation 
of the Russian Czar and because good neighborliness is one of 
the corner stones of Christian philosophy and faith I was glad to 
respond to the request that we make it our theme for this morning. 
But I have never dealt with a more intractable and unmanageable 


*A sermon preached in Community Church, Shanghai, on May 17,1936. 
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sermon. From the very first it has refused to say what I wanted 
it to say. It has been asking me through the news of each day, 
through conversations, and through thought, how a realistic idealist 
could believe in the possibility of good neighborliness between nations. 


That is the question that basically divides pacifists from 
militarists. The day is pretty well over when militarists can defend 
their position in terms of the prevention of war. You will notice 
that more and more they are shifting their defense to the inevit- 
ability of war. They do not want war. They would sincerely 
rejoice in the possibility of doing away with war. But since they 
believe that sooner or later war will come, they want to be prepared 
for it. They consider pacifists as sentimental and unrealistic. On 
the other hand pacifists—and I do not mean by that term those who 
will not, under any circumstances, be willing to fight; I mean those 
who believe that war can be done away with and who therefore 
give themselves to “the things that belong to peace’”’—busying them- 
selves with possible alternatives to war, think of the militarists 
as reactionary and as a serious menace to the ccming of a new day. 
The basic question is no longer whether or not war can either end 
or prevent war. We have been disillusioned about that. The 
question is: whether or not war can in any way be prevented. It is 
a question about which we cannot help thinking. For we are in a 
world set-up in which every isolation has been invaded and every. 
boundary over-run, in which our nearness to each other and our 
dependence upon each other make it out of the question for us to 
live our own lives without taking each other into account; and we 
face the inescapable alternative of having to think new thoughts, 
acquire new attitudes, and work out new arrangements of inter- 
national neighborliness or devote ourselves whole heartedly to the 
inevitability of war. The war equipment that science, pure and 
applied, has placed at our disposal is making many of us hesitate 
before accepting the alternative of war. 


To begin with it must be admitted that it is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult for a realistic idealist to believe in the possibility of peace. For 
one thing, there is the money that nations are spending on the 
possibility of war. After a war to end war, after a League of Nations 
anda World Court, after a series of disarmament conferences, after 
the Pact of Paris we are spending more on armaments than ever. 


_ Last year’s armament bill exceeded four and a half billions of dollars. 


We can’t think in amounts like that. Last night I tried to imagine 
it by jotting down a few of the things that could be done with 
it. A thousand first class universities could be financed in various 
parts of the world, with free tuition. Ten thousand international 
cultural centers could be carried on, including library facilities, 
pictures, forums and other ways of helping people think in new 
terms and take new factors into account. Five hundred thousand 
students could be given a year’s trip around the world. The per- 
sonnel and equipment of ten American or British and Foreign Bible 
Societies could edit, translate, publish and distribute international 
and peace literature. An international bureau of 50,000 experts in 
engineering, medicine, agriculture, finance, etc. could be maintained 
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with a budget, over and above overhead, of $500,000,000 for special 
projects of relief, flood prevention, etc. Five hundred thousand 
peace students and evangelists could be financed to study and preach 
“the things that belong to peace.” My time gave out. at that point 
and I lumped the remainder to found and finance 50,000 community 
churches in various parts of the world. I do not suggest that 
projects like these would solve the problem of war. But they would 
make a much greater contribution toward solving it than armaments 
are making. Such an enormous budget in preparation for war 
makes it difficult for realistic idealists to believe in the possibility 
of peace. 

Then there is the disturbing fact that dictatorships have been 
established in the very places where intelligence and moral judg- 
ment are most essential in the interest of peace. These dictatorships 
are appealing to provincial prejudices, to self-interests, to suspicions, 
and resentments, and ill-will, and they are regimenting thought 
and conscience, until the situation is much more favorable for war 
than for peace. | 

Most difficult of all we are in the midst not of the threat or 
possibility of war but of its actuality and fact. I am impressed 
with the, unreality and irrelevance of much of the peace literature 
published in the United States to the actual situation in China. How 
can you believe in the possibility of peace in face of the Japanese mili- 
tary activity in North China? Or with Italian military activity in 
Abysinnia? Or with the rearmament of Germany? Or with the 
latest development in Austria? We talk not about the possibility 
of war—for we assume that—we talk rather about when and where 
it is most likely to break out again. We are fatalistic about it, 
and assume that nothing can be done to eliminate it. It is difficult 
these days for a-_realistic idealist to believe in the possibility of 
peace. 

But I do believe in it. And for the following reasons. 


I believe in it because the four chief illusions or superstitions 
to which war has most persuasively appealed in the past have been 
pretty thoroughly debunked. | 


There was the illusion that war was glorious. We have lied 
about it, dressed it in handsome uniforms, played our best music 
for it, built monuments to it, censored all news concerning it until 
many have been fooled into thinking it was glorious. I am not 
discounting the possible effect of doing it again in the event of 
another war, and I am perfectly sure that many sincere pacificts 
would be swept into another war on the crest of the same kind of 
strategy. Nevertheless, we are pretty well through with the idea 
that war is glorious. We know too much about it. We know that 
it is an affair of lies, and ugliness, and beastliness. Drop into a 
local book store this week and have a look at F. A. Barber’s “The 
Horror of It.” Read as far as youcan. There are actual photographs 
of war, censored at that time but now released. They reveal the 
terribly degraded, mutilated ways in which war metes out a violent 
death to human beings. A few weeks after the end of the World 
War a New York City Newspaper carried two news’ items in the 
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same issue. One item recorded the. sentence of a civilian to life 
imprisonment for murdering a fellowman with an ax. The other 
recorded .the presentation by General Pershing of a medal! of honor 
to another citizen for having murdered fifteen of his fellowmen 
with an ax. The difference was that the second man had been in 
military uniform and engaged in war. The following lines voice 
the attitude of an increasing number of people to War: 


“We will not fight! The rolling drum and trumpet call, no more 
excite. We were as foolish boys before, but now we think as men. 
Our loyalty to truth, to human weal, is victory! We will not fight! 
We will not fight! We once were cowards; we could not resist the 
lies of statesmen, cries of ‘Pacifist!’ But now we know that war 
is waged for gold—and for men’s profits shall our lives be sold? 
We will not fight. We will not fight! You may imprison us in 
walls of stone—our souls, our consciences are still our own. We are 
not heroes, only sober men, who vow that war must never be again. 
We will not fight.” War isn’t glorious and we know it. Because 
we know it war has lost one of its strongest appeals. 


_ The second illusion by which war has, in the past, been able 
to make a persuasive appeal, has been that it is an effective way of 
defending one’s fatherland. As long ‘as men believed that, of 
course, they were willing to go to war and their families were willing 


' to send them. But we are not so sure about the value or effective- 


ness of war in this connection as we used to be. Undoubtedly there 


_aré temporary situations in which war does defend. It China were 


equipped with the paraphernalia of modern war the Japanese military 
would not be doing what they are doing in the northern provinces 
of this country. If Ethiopia had been similarly equipped Italy would 
have been unable to carry out her campaign there.. But we have 
been learning that the security and protection offered by war are 
wholly inadequate ‘to the requirements of permanent well-being 
and that war undermines and makes impossible the very security 
that it pretends to afford. It breeds suspicion, resentment, ill-will, 
and self-centered anarchy of action. In 1914 we gave war its chance. 
We gave it everything that it asked in money and property and in 
people. We sold out to it, body and soul. We gave it our schools 
and our pulpits. We even let it borrow our God to dignify and 
sanctify what it was doing. When it was over we let it make its 


own peace. There were a few idealistic bleatings in Versailles but 


they were not taken seriously. The warriors had their way. Did 
the war end war? Did it make for security and peace? We are 


- learning that for our present international set-up we must find some- 


thing very different from war before we can feel secure. This 
discovery has rcbbed war of another of its most persuasive appeals. 


We are pretty well over the illusion, too, that war is commer- 
cially profitable. Industrial, commercial and financial enterprises 
used to support war and its propaganda on the theory that it was 
an effective instrument for securing raw materials and markets. 
But we have been learning that war does not pay. Of course it pays 
those who manufacture its equipment. If you want to become 
terribly indignant take an evening off and read Engelbrecht and 
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Hanighen’s “Merchants of Death.” It pays the actual war industries 
handsomely; but it doesn’t pay any one else. And it throws the 
whole industrial, commercial and financial structure of the world 
into chaos. It no longer enjoys the support from these quarters that 
it used to have. : 


| Finally, the fiction that war is inevitable because man is a fighting 
animal has, I think, been entirely debunked. The science of anthro- 
pology has disclosed some ‘disconcerting facts about peaceful and 
cooperative activities among some sub-civilized human beings. And the 
World War discovered that in order to carry on a war it is necessary 
not just to remove the artifical restraints imposed by civilization and 
culture, releasing man’s instinctive pugnacity ; but that it is necessary 
first of all to lie about war, then to dress it up, parade it, and set 
it to martial music, that it is necessary then to resort to conscription, 
and finally after men have gotten to the front and allowed “to be 
themselves,” it is necessary to enforce a terribly stern discipline 
in which deserters are summarily shot. This hardly supports the 
theory that war is inevitable because man is instinctively addicted 
to it. 

“ A second ground for my optimism in believing in the possibility 
of peace is the history of the elimination of slavery. There were 
three steps in that elimination that are being recapitulated in war. 
There was first the accepted hopelessness of the situation—a general 
assumption of its necessity. There was work that had to be done, 
that only slaves could do. Some were concerned about it; some 
dreamed dreams about a day when it would no longer be essential; 
some measures were taken to alleviate its cruelities and to make 
it somewhat more humane. But there seemed to be no way out. 
The same situation and the same sort of a stalemate have been 
true with regard to war. The developments of modern machinery 
and industry offered a way out for slavery, made it no longer 
necessary, and indicated possible alternatives. This is true also of 
war. The developments of modern machinery, industry, commerce . 
and finance have given us not only possible alternatives for war, 
but have made it absolutely necessary for us to turn to these 
alternatives as our only means of survival. Every thing that war 
has been depended upon to do in the past and can possibly do in 
the present can now be done in other ways, and without the suicide 
that war imposes. In the history of slavery the third and final 
step towards its elimination was the rise of personal indignation in 
response to the practical possibility of doing away with it. That 
same kind of indignation is being aroused today against war. Of 
course it is only a very small minority that is at present articulate 
but it only requires a small minority if they are greatly in earnest 
to effect revolutionary advances in life. Carlyle wrote that the 
Renaissance was carried in on the shoulders of a dozen individuals. 
Einstein estimates that two percent of the intelligent, or rather of 
the educated people, of the world could make war impossible. There 
is a great willingness on the part of thee people to prepare for and 
wage peace with something like the same consecration and at some- 
thing like the same cost with which we have been willing to wage - 
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war. Professor Laski (University of London) reminds us that for 
more than 300 years war has been ingrained into us as the one great 
objective for which, and for which alone, supreme sacrifice of property 
and life was legitimate. It has been less than two score years in 
which people have begun to think of sacrifice on behalf.of peace. But 
‘they are gaining extraordinary ground. It will not be as easy to 
conscript for the next war as it was for the last. 


Finally my optimism as to the possibility of peace is based on 
my belief in a Christ-like God. Thomas Kettle, the gallant poet 
who was killed in the World War, was right when he wrote, not 
long before his death, “If we admit that war is a necessary part 
of civilization, we are atheists.” Believing in a Christ-like God 
does not involve the conviction that any given situation can be 
successfully solved without resort to the threat or fact of war. We 
have developed certain situations in our present international set-up 
that are so completely pagan that war is still a part of the picture. 
It does mean, however, that those who believe that God was revealed 
in Christ and that Christ’s ideas about life, his attitudes towards 
life, and his ideals for life were not idle and impractical fancies but 
that they were authentic insights, can give themselves to possible 
alternatives to war with both faith and hope. In the words of that 
splendid spirit that many of us knew as Studdard-Kennedy, “We can 
build on! We can build on! On through the cynic’s scorning, on 
through the coward’s warning, on through the cheat’s suborning, 
we can build on! Christ, though our hands be bleeding, fierce though 
our flesh be bleeding, still let us see Thee leading, as we build on!” 


Indigenous Evangelism and Christian Unity 
Z. S. ZIA | 


numerous evangelistic campaigns carried on by the Chinese 
evangelists during recent years have had an harmful effect 
upon Christian unity in China. Rev. C. Stanley Smith has fully 
described these movements or campaigns in an article on “Modern 


; M ANY church workers have begun to wonder whether or not 


Religious Movements” in the China Christian Year Book, 1934-35. The 
_ present writer has been asked to give his personal views on the 
* assigned topic with the hope of understanding a little better what 


these movements mean for the good and future of the church in 
China. | 
‘ It is too early for some of us to foresee the future of these 


: indigenous religious movements as we do not know what steps these 
independent evangelists will take in the next few years. It is also 


‘difficult for us to evaluate these movements as opinions of the leaders 
in the local community differ on the contribution of an evangelist 


~ Jjike Dr. John Sung. But we have facts before us which indicate a 


rather strong dissenting or disunifying force in these indigenous 
religious movements. This forceful element has already been felt 
in many of the church work centers in East China. The following 
incidents are but a few examples of its effects. 
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_ In Huchow, Chekiang, Dr. Sung has captured one section of the 
Christian community while the “Little Flock” has captured another 
section. A large institutional church in the city has been the center 
of Dr. Sung’s evangelistic meetings, whereas a _ well-established 
Christian middle school for boys has been the base of operations by 
the “Little Flock.” The preacher of the said church is a follower 
of Dr. Sung and he frequently declares that it is a sin to preach the 
“social gospel”. Because of his belief in faith healing, he has 
heaped reproaches on a mission doctor there and has drawn many 
patients away from the mission hospital. The said middle school 
is now in a precarious situation because the principal can no longer 
remain an active member of any organized church now that-he has 
chosen to be a member of the “Little Flock.” It is the general 
practice of this sect to urge Christian communicants to withdraw 
their membership from organized churches. What a disrupting 
influence this group of “redeemed lambs” has brought to bear upon 
the organized churches in China! 


In the business werld, sensible people usually observe some code 
of professional ethics. They know the principle of “fair play” and 
will not openly practise “piracy” or “sabotage”. But in the field of 
evangelism the wandering evangelists have attempted to produce 
quick results and thus frequently resurt to the tactics of a high- 
pressure salesman. 


In a strategically located church in Shanghai, one of the elders 
was fond of having 2 certain evangelist conduct series of evangelistic 
meetings there. For the first few times, the evangelist did not 
interfere with the business arrangement of the meeting. Later on, 
because he was anxious to push the sale of his own autobiographical 
sketch entitled “My Witness”, he ordered the sale of wholesome 
books published by a well-established Christian publishing house on 
the premises stopped. Without singling out the particular books, 
the evangelist ruthlessly attacked that publishing house and had 
the colporteur turned out of the church building. On hearing the 
report from the colporteur, that publishing house sent a friendly 
representative to see him about it. But the evangelist did not change 
his attitude a bit. The matter was brought to the attention of the 
chairman of the official board of that church. He saw the significance 
of the incident and waited to express his opinion, at the next meeting 
of the offical board, on the whole matter of inviting that particular 
evangelist. He succeeded in persuading the other members of the 
board to hold sane and balanced views on certain doctrinal matters, 
and urged them to follow the best traditions of the denomination of 
that church. Since then the evangelist has had no chance to come 
back and a possible split between the two groups of local church 
workers was averted. | 


In another centrally located church in Shanghai, the church 
auditorium was engaged for a wedding on one Saturday afternoon. 
The bridal party did not arrive on time as is often the case in 
this fashionable church. It happened that an evangelistic meeting 
was scheduled also in the same auditorium at five o’clock that after- 
noon. Before the bridal party entered the church, the evangelist 
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announced that he must start his meeting on time and therefore 


urged the audience to sing the opening ““short songs.” Those who 
came for the wedding were very much embarrassed by this announce- 
ment. Fortunately a lay leader of the church was in the audience 
and he handled the situation diplomatically before the evangelist 
was manhandled by some hot-headed relatives and friends of the 
bridegroom and bride. This incident reveals the fact that this 
particular evangelist does not care to cooperate with others. He 
will say or do certain things regardless of consequences. When 
questioned by sympathetic friends, he reproaches them and tells them 
not to interfere with the work of the Holy Spirit. If any missionary, 


residing in the community, dares to disagree with the evangelist, 


then his name would surely be included in the black list. If any 
school administrator chooses to find fault with the visiting preacher, 
his name would be given special mention in public prayer during 
one of the mass meetings. Thus this evangelist passes summary 
judgment upon all who disagree with him. | 


There is an even more acute problem confronting the Christian 
Church in China to-day. Is the message of the evangelist really 
spiritual and uplifting? One afternoon the writer received a 
telephone call from the pastor of the church where city-wide 
evangelistic meetings were held. His message was: “You must 
come to-night to hear Dr. S. because he will preach on a subject 
which is the heart of the Christian gospel”. The writer went and 
heard Dr. S. on the familiar topic of “A New Heaven”. The 
preacher read the twenty-first chapter of Revelation with the con- 
gregation in unison first and expounded it in a literal way. When 
he was half-way through, he recalled an experience which he had 
while he was confined in a lunatic asylum in America. He told the 
audience that he actually saw such a vision of the new heaven as 
minutely described in the twenty-first chapter of Revelation. He 
asked people to hold up their hands if they too believed in such a 
heaven. A number of them responded but the preacher was not 
satisfied with the limited response. Then he began to send the 
unbelievers to a hell as hot and as black as he could paint it with 
words. The word picture of modern: women as he portrayed them 
is most insulting to modern womanhood. His attacks on the leaders 
of the churches are merciless and indiscriminating. As to the “new 
heaven,” it became a vivid massive structure in the minds of many 


less educated believers. This kind of message and this method of 


presenting Christianity have puzzled the present writer for a long 
time. Is the materialistic conception of heaven and the future life 
a Christian teaching? If not, how shall we deal with this type 
of evangelist and preaching? — 


One of the most destructive influences of the indigenous religious 
movements is that only the evangelist himself knows how to interpret 
the Christian Bible. His words constitute the truth. There will 
be no chance for an “imported evangelist” like Dr. Sherwood Eddy 
to dispute the leadership of evangelism in China. It is too well . 
known that before the last visit of Dr. Eddy to China, Dr. Sung 
openly opposed him ond urged people in Hangchow not to attend 
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the Eddy meetings. Printed leaflet materials are sometimes used 
‘by various Chinese Christian groups to achieve the same purpose. 
- Will there be peace within the household of God if “enmities strife, 
jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, parties and envyings” are 
permitted to be associated with evangelism? How can non-Christians 
be led to Christ if the evangelists fail to bear the fruit of the Spirit 
which is “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness and self-control” ? 


The writer is deeply concerned about the future of Christianity 
in China. After a century of Protestant Christian evangelism in 
China, shall we permit a degraded form of Christianity gradually to 
take shape on Chinese soil? From my personal observation, many 
modern Chinese evangelists who practise faith healing have enthroned 
Christ and the Christian God in the temple of Aesculapius. Some 
- have misused the Christian Bible as a book of divination. Still 
others are seeking guidance by mechanical methods. Instead of 
winning people to follow Christ, they are winning people to follow 
their sectarian ways. Christian salvation is to be achieved through 
a form of baptism, by accepting the literal and narrow interpretation 
of the Bible, or by joining an exclusive fellowship group. To be a 
Christian one has to believe in the apocalyptic portions of the Bible 
and. in the immediate second coming of Jesus. A twice-born man is 
one who has confessed his sins before his fellow men and can tell 
from his experience the exact time of conversion. What more can 
we say about the requirements of Christian discipleship? How 
can we bring about Christian unity when leaders of evangelism 
do not agree to disagree on methods and contents of Christian 
evangelism ? It is high time for the larger denominational churches 
in China to come together to cope with the challenging situation 
on — by some of the na religious movements in modern 

na 


The writer suggests a few ways of coping with the existing 
situation as follows:— 


1. Before a city-wide evangelistic campaign is ‘launched, leaders 
in the given Christian community should have a chance to 
meet and go over the plans. The decision to invite a certain 
evangelist should not rest with one person and the various 
local Christian churches or bodies should not be too free to 
lend their names when the invitation is issued jointly. (The 
writer has known cases in which only one person actually 
made the decision on behalf of a local church or a city 
preachers’ union). 


‘2. Announce the subjects and speakers beforehand. Allow the 
members of the church freedom to attend or not to attend 
the meetings. If the evangelist is suited to older people, 
younger people should not be urged to come to hear him. 


‘3. The positive Christian message needs to be emphasized, 
The local arrangement committee should remind the preacher 
oot attack non-Christian religions or different Christian 
sec 
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4. The — should be a minister of good standing in a 
recognized Christian Church. (There are too many free- 
lance evangelists in China already). ) 

5. If the meetings are held in the church auditorium, the usual 
rules of keeping order should be observed. The distribution 
of reactionary literature on the church premises should be 
stopped. The ushers should sit by the side of a few 
abnormal persons. (In a large audience of several hundreds, 
there are at least two or three persons whose mental condi- 
tion is abnormal. Care should be exercised to keep them 
quiet and orderly). 

6. Faith healing should not be made a feature of city-wide 
evangelistic meetings. Nor should speaking with tongues 
and signs of over-worked emotionalism be given free 
expression. 


7. A regular meeting should not run over an hour and thirty 


minutes. The physical comforts of the audience should be 


looked after. 


8. Interviews and discussion groups should be arranged for 
those who have special questions to ask. 


9. The method of raising contributions at the meetings and 
the ways of remunerating the visiting evangelist should be 
carefully studied and regulated. 


10. <A follow-up program should be planned beforehand. 


In conclusion, the writer admits that he has touched only on 
the negative sides of the indigenous religious movements. He is 
in favor of well organized evangelistic programs. Some of the 
Ways suggested above may help improve the city-wide religious 
campaigns in the larger cities in China. If the reader is stimulated 
to think along the lines of Christian unity and better methods of 
Christian evangelism in China, the writer will feel much -Saaam ma: 


for the time he has spent writing this article. 


Do on Christians Need A Special Fellowship? 
SYMPOSIUM 


Catholicity of the Church and, on the other hand, the ideal of 

the indigenous church. The ideal church relationship must be 
one that is a marriage of the two. The present trend of thought seems 
to be an inclnation to the building of an indigenous church at the 
expense of Catholicity. This is only the natural result of the educa- 
tion most of the Chinese Christians have received through the 
hundreds of missions and independent bodies working in China. 
These bodies have emphasized but little the importance of the 
catholic faith, practices and organization, but have rather encouraged 
independent thought and conduct. Therein lies the evil: of the day. 


| O my mind we are facing a very critical time in the matter of 
church relationships. On the one hand, there is the sense of the 
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By Catholicity I do not mean anything shoaunel from foreign 
lands. There is a good deal of such things that need to be gotten 
rid of before we can have a really and truly indigenous church. A 
-house cleaning along that line will be welcome to every thoughful 
person. The trouble is that a distinction between things foreign 
and things essentially catholic in nature has not yet been made. 
For: instance, in our church organization we recognize the authority 
of a bishop, and according to our practices we have certain vest- 
ments for the clergy to wear during services. In recent years, 
more than any other time before, I have heard some of our own 
members say that we should abolish the Episcopacy and the practice 
of wearing such vestments. I believe if left free to act these people 
would take steps to abolish them. But we know very well that by 
such an action we should cut ourselves off from the whole Anglican 
communion. The vestments are certainly not Chinese in design, 
but I do not think of them as foreign, because it is the custom of 
all clergymen in the Anglican communion to wear them. In other 
words these vestments have become catholic in nature. 


Prompted by enthusiasm for the building of indigenous churches, 
it is evident that the Chinese Christians are drifting to the extreme 
tendency of disorganization and isolated fellowships based upon 
fanciful individual idcals. To my mind there is great danger ahead 
of us, and unless steady and qualified leadership can take things 
in hand, chaotic conditions may be expected. E.S. Yui. 


Do we require a Christian fellowship in China different from 
that which exists in other countries where Christianity more or 
less flourishes? Let me ask a “previous” question. Do Occidental 
countries demand Christian fellowships peculiar to themselves? Are 
we sure of the desirability of making such distinctions? What 
justification is fhere for differences which may exist? In case we 
should establish a Christian fellowship peculiar to China, what would 
the religious, social and international consequences be? 


I do not believe that the Chinese Christian fellowship should 
be peculiar to itself in either form or spirit. Christian fellowship 
must be universal. The denominationalism which prevails con- 
travenes real Christian fellowship. As soon as Christianity becomes 
national or sectional, in form or spirit, it defeats its own end, existing 
in violation of the will of God and of the Christian purpose it is 
intended to fulfil. The same problem confronts Chinese and European 
Christians alike. “A Parson in Revolt,” by Joseph McCulloch, might 
just as well have been written by Lin Yutang who has turned back 
to become “a pagan.” 


A change in existing forms is not clearly necessary; nor is it 
decidedly desirable so far as I can see. Our difficulty in policy and 
method is not a question of form. A change of spirit is impossible, 
for there is as yet no spirit! If there were Christian spirit, into what 
would we wish to change it? 


Our real problem now as always is how we can be true Christians : 
full of faith, hope and love; exemplifying as Christ did that which 
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is beautiful, true and good. How can we become truly God-like? 
I do not believe there can be an organization peculiarly suited to 
Christianizing us Chinese, and not the people of any other nation— 
or vice versa. 

Undoubtedly our existing so-called Christian fellowships in 
China, whether church, mission or association, are exceedingly 
imperfect. Why is this so? This is a question which we must 
investigate, analyse and solve. Joseph McCulloch in England and 
Lin Yutang in China, good as thcy are as critics, have failed to 
answer this question. Who is going to deal effectively with this 
question, and by what means? J. Usang Ly. 


Education in Fukien 
GEORGE WARREN HINMAN 


ITH only a little over a hundred million dollars available for 
} ’ all civil activities of the Chinese government, (according to 
financial reports for the year 1930), out of a budget of nearly 
four hundred and thirty five millions, the educational progress 
that has been made in many provinces on the very limited amount 
of funds assigned to the provincial departments of education is a 
surprise and a great encouragement. Though the country districts 
have often been neglected (as in one province where ninety-five per 
cent of the revenue was paid by the farmers and only five per cent 
of it went for the education of their children and rural recon- 
struction) there is evidence that the education departments of the 
nation and the provinces are working together with the district 
governments and private agencies in a systematic wmated program 
which is comprehensive and efficient. 


The Fukien Provincial Department of Education. has ?_ issued 
their annual report for the school year, August, 1934 to July, 1935. 
It is in two volumes, a compilation of all education regulations, and 
a series of elaborate charts and tables, giving in detail most of the 
desirable data about the local educational situation. Few educationa’ 


reports issued in western countries could be more informative anda 
helpful to a full understanding of the condition and progress made. 


The statistical material includes general summaries, and the detailed 
information about elementary schools, secondary schools, higher 
institutions of learning, and) the special classes and institutions for 
community education. 

There has been an amazing growth in educaticnal opportunities 
in the province since the first year of the Republic, 1911-12. At 
that time there were 954 elementary schools and 25 middle schools. 
The cost of the elementary schools was $524,354, and of the middle 
schools $189,346, with an attendance of 53,443 and 3649 respectively. 


— In 1933-34, after twenty-three years of difficult national reorganiza- 


tion, there were in Fukien province 3139 elementary schools, with 
nearly two hundred and eighty thousand pupils, educated at a cost 
of two million eight hundred thousand dollars a year; there were 
114 schools of middle school grade, with about fifteen thousand 
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students and an annual expenditure of close to two million dollars. 
A few years earlier the numbers had been even larger. In 1930-31, 
the number had reached a maximum, during the twenty years, of 
nearly thirty-six hundred schools of elementary grade, with a 
maximum expenditure of three and a half millions during 1932-33, 
and of more than two million four hundred thousand dollars for 
middle schools in 1931-32. There was also a maximum attendance 
at the middle schools during 1930-31, some 3700 more than in the 
year of this report. The attendance in the elementary schools 
has increased steadily from the beginning. 


The slight numerical decrease in the number of schools and 


attendance during the last few years has been accompanied by a 


really great increase in the quality of the work done and the scholar- 
ship of the students. Since 1930 regulations of the department of 
education have eliminated a considerable number of private middle 
schools which could not come up to the standard requirements, and 
have forced the merging of government schools which did not have 
a distinctive program, and were competitive and duplicatory. The 
insistence of the government on vocationa! education has also 
hindered the opening of new private schools with only the ordinary 
curriculum. Government uniform examinations and the exacting 
requirements of the department of educatior. have also cut down 
the number of students attending; and the general financial depres- 
sion has prevented many families from educating their children 
beyond the elementary schools. 


The total gains in attendance and expenditures for educational 
purposes in the province for the twenty-five years of the Republic 
have, however, been amazing; and the improvement in quality of» 
educational work, the standardization of the curriculum and the 
development of morale among teachers and students are such as 
cannot be adequately indicated by figures. 


The total expenditure for education in the regular schools of the 
province for the year 1934-35 was five and a half million dollars. 
This does not count the special schools and institutions for community 
education, for which was paid another four hundred thousand dollars. 
The property of the various elementary and middle schools was 
valued at nineteen and a half millions. Value of the property of 
colleges and the one university is not given. There are close to 
three hundred thousand pupils in the various educational establish- 
ments of Fukien. But this mean only one in thirty-five of its over 
ten million inhabitants. | 


In the elementary schools the cost of education per pupil per 
year is $10.29, with a capital investment for property of about $30 
per pupil; in the middle schools the annual cost is an average of 
$162.30 per pupil; with a capital investment for property of about 
$75 per pupil. In the colleges and university the cost mounts up 
to an average of $870 per pupil. | 


A recent communication from the ministry. of Education 
emphasizes the necessity of providing for the poor worthy students 
in public and private schools, calling attention to the fact that even 
the middle class people seem now unable to offord educational 
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charges for board, books, room rent and uniforms. The department 
makes specific recommendations to all schools, publicly and privately 
established, that at least five per cerit of the students in every school 
should next year be admitted free of tuition, with an increasing 
percentage in each successive year, and at least two per cent of 
= students should also be aided in providing for their board and 
ees. 


Fukien province plans to go beyond the rest of China in dropping 
all tuition charges and fees in government schools, middle and 
elementary, this fall, hoping by a strict entrance examination to 
attract the best students, who may not be able to afford their own 
tuition. The department of education appears to believe that all 
private schools should also eventually reduce tuition to a nominal 
ree, depending on endowment interest for the support of the 
school. 


While there is-real danger that the private schools may tend to 


advantages for their children ae of high tuitions and fees and 


become largely schools for rich boys and girls, and should have 


at least the percentage of poor worthy students, supported by special 
scholarship gifts or endowments, which has been suggested by the 
department; there is also another side to the question. Perhaps 
the department does not give adequate consideration to the educa- 
tional value of making the student work for, or find for himself, a 


considerable part. of the cost of his education. Free public schools 


in western lands are not an unqualified success in producing students 
of scholarship and character, partly because of lack of selection of 
pupils, and partly because the pupil does not so much value what 
he does not have to pay for. Pupils need the incentive of feeling 
the financial cost themselves. And their parents need it too; for the 
students and the parents who are sending their children to school 
are a large factor in persuading men of means to provide the endow- 
ments which shall carry the remaining large part of the cost of 
public education not provided by the student and his parents. It is 
too easy to put the responsibility of meeting this problem of provid- 
ing for the poor worthy student back on the school, as the depart- 
ment is inclined to do, by asking the school to economize on the 
cost of instruction and equipment, so as to provide more free scholar- 
ships. That policy might easily decrease the value of the school, 
so that fewer students would want to come, scholarships or no 
scholarships. The appeal should rather be to the men of wealth 
in the communities to adequately finance the schools, at least to 
provide abundant scholarship endowments. The schools need the 


help of the department in ereating a new public spirit, which will 


privatily endow education in China. 


There are four institutions of college or university grade in 
Fukien, Amoy University, Fukien College, Fukien Christian Univer- 
sity and Hua Nan College, the latter three all at Fopchow. All of 
them are privately established, Amoy University by a wealthy 
merchant of that city, Fukien College -by a prominent Foochow 
scholar, formerly at the head of the Department of Law in the first 


revolutionary government at Peiping. Fukien Christian - University 
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was established by the mission boards of the Congregationalists, 
Methodists and the Reformed church, and a cooperating committee 
in America, and Hua Nan College is under the Woman’s Board of 
the Methodist church. | 


All the Fukien institutions of higher education are coeducational 
except Hua Nan Woman’s College. The total number of students 
in these schools was, last year, 685 of whom 535 are men and 150 
women, half of them in the woman’s college. Amoy University 
enrolled 401 students, of whom only 38 were women, more than a 
third of its students being in law and commerce courses. Fukien 
College is primarily a law college. Both this school and the two 
Christian higher educational institutions are classified as colleges 
rather than universities because the number of departments in which 
work is offered is still too limited to qualify for university rank. 


Fukien Law College had 62 students, of whom 4 were women, 
Fukien Christian University had 136 students, 32 of them women, 
and Hua Nan 76 women. The cost per pupil according to the report 
of the provincial department of education was, in Amoy University, 
$801.44, in the Fukien Law College $394.50, in Fukien Christian 
University $962.79, and in Hua Nan College $1390.63.! 


There was a total annual outlay for college and university 
education in schools of the province of nearly six hundred thousand 
dollars. From these schools went out as graduates into professional 
life last year 185 men and 18 women. Of the support of the Christian 
higher educational institutions $12,000 came to Fukien Christian 
University through government subsidy, and $8,000 to Hua Nan 
College. The students paid, according to the report of the Laymen’s 
Inquiry, 7% of the cost of their education in Fukien Christian 
University, and 2% in Hua Nan. The rest came from board appro: 
priations and funds supplied by cooperating committees in America. 
It is impossible to tell what part of the educational costs was paid 
by the students in the other schools of secondary and primary grades. 


There were 11,311 pupils in the senior and junior middle schools 
of Fukien, 2,017 more in normal schools and 1,431 in vocational 
schools of the same rank; altogether 14,959 students in the secondary 
schools of the province. 


Twenty per cent of the pupils in the standard middle schools 
are in the eleven provincially established institutions, five per cent 
in the seven established by district governments, and seventy-five per 
cent in the fifty-nine privately established. Of these private middle 
schools thirty were established by Christian agencies, and twenty- 
nine by other private groups or individuals. The Christian middle 
schools receive about 34.4% of the total middle school attendance, 
and the other private schools 40.9%. Two of the Christian schools 
usually reported with the standard middle schools are by the pro- 
vincial department classified, Union High with the vocational schools 


1, The Layman’s Foreign Missions Inquiry (Vol. 5, Sup. Series, Part 2, p. 
381) gives the rather surprising student cost per year at Fukien Christian 
University as $2,248, 
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and Union Kindergarten Training School with the normal schools. 
The junior middle school established by the mission at Ingtai is not 
registered, but is noted as an additional vocational school. 


The provincial and district governments have established all of 
the seventeen normal schools in the province except the two kinder- 
garten training schools, in Foochow and Amoy, and one large private 
normal school in Amoy established and supported by a wealthy 


Chinese merchant. Hereafter no private normal schools are to be 


registered. 


There are sixty-eight students in the two separate kindergarten 
training schools, 125 more in the two kindergarten training schoois 
connected with normal schools, and four hundred and eight in the 
one private normal school. More than three quarters of all the 
normal students are in the seven provincia! and the seven district 
normal schools, some of which are classified as country normal or 
short-course normal schools. 


At present the ministry of education is laying great stress on 
the establishment and development of vocational education, even 
exempting from the special extra-mural military training in barracks 
those who are pupils in the vocational schools. There are twenty 
such schools in Fukien province, three established under Christian 
auspices, the Y. M. C. A. Commercial school, the Catholic Commercial 
School, and the Union High School, all in Foochow City. Six other 
private vocational schools have been established, of which three 


are in one small town, founded by the generous Chinese merchant 


above-mentioned. These are a commercial school, an agricultural 
school and a school for fishermen and sailors. Evidently this mer- 
chant believes in practical education, and plans especially to take 
care of his own townspeople. May his tribe increase! Other 
vocational schools include industrial schools, agricultural schools, 
commercial schools, a horticultural school, and even a school for 
domestic science. 

The total number of students in secondary schools was, during 
the year 1934-35, 14,959. The total expenditure for these schools 
was $1,978,567, and the total property investment in these schools 
was $11,174,110. The schools established by Christian agencies 


_ expended a total of $585,964, of which $497,936 was for standard 


middle schools, $18,824 for the two kindergarten training schools, 
and $69,204 for vocational schools. Their property investments 
amounted to a total of $4,019,811, of which $3,668,931 represented 
the buildings of the standard middle schools. 


The average cost of middle school education for each pupil per 
year varies widely, being $150.50 in the well-equipped provincial 


middle schools, $110.76 in the private middle schools and in the junior 


middle schools established by the district governments. The average 
in the norma! schools is $149.50, and in the vocational schools $221.01. 


In the Christian middle schools the average cost per pupil per 
year was close to $128.00, but there was wide variation from a 
minimum of $57.44 in one mission girls’ senior and junior middle 
school, and $42.95 in another of junior grade only, to a cost of 
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$359.75 per pupil in the middle school attached to the Hua Nan 
Woman’s College. However, some of the Christian middle schocis 
do not include in their budgets the salaries and other emoluments 
of the foreign teachers, which are paid directly by the mission 
boards, so their actual costs per pupil per year are probably some- 
what higher than reported. Some of the private schools not con- 
nected with Christian missions were running on a pupil cost as 
low as fifty to fifty-five dollars a year. 


The provincial bureau of education does not report the share 
of the student in paying the cost of his education. It appears to 
be the purpose of the department eventually to furnish free middle 
school education; but at present that is far in the future, since 
seventy-five per cent of all middle school students are now willing 
to pay the relatively high charges for tuitions and fees in the private 
schools. In some of the special provincial schools not only tuition 
but also board and room is provided free. 


The cost per pupil in the kindergarten training schools was 
,reported about $277 per pupil. In the vocational schools established 
by Christian agencies the cost per pupil in the Y.M.C.A. Commercial 
School was about $210, in the Union High School $319, and in St. 
Dominic’s Commercial College $341. All of these schools received 
some part of the cost in tuitions and fees from the students. One 
of the other private vocational schools had an average pupil cost 
per year of $496, another of $455, others of over $300, though the 
average for all was $221. Apparently there was considerable waste 
in the running expenses of the vocational schools, on account of 
the experimental character of the work, and the lack of a capacity 
enrollment for efficiency. 


Co-education has come to be almost universally adopted by the 
government middle schools, as a principle, if not in general practice. - 


But the Christian schools have been very slow to give up their 


established practice of separate schools, although the adoption: of 
a co-educational policy is recommended, as a measure of economy, 
in the report on “Christian Education” by Dr. Cressy in the 
China Christian Year Book for 1934-35.2 Of the provincially 
established standard middle schools in Fukien ten out of eleven 
have girls as well as boys; of the seven established by the district 
governments four have only boys, though all may be theoretically 
open to girls. In the thirty Christian schools there are only four 
co-educational, with ten boys’ schools and sixteen girls’ schools. 


The proportion of girls and boys in schools, whether co-educa- 
tional or separate, shows that the government practice has not yet 
become standard educational policy, or at least accepted by the 
people. Even in schools that admit girls as well as boys they 
constitute only 17% of the attendance in provincial middle schools 
and only 14% in the private schools that admit them, while there 
are 2606 boys in separate private schools and 1641 girls in their 
separate schools. Of the total number of pupils in all secondary 
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schools, middle, normal and vocational, only 2312% are girls in 
spite of the fact that there are 1744 in-separate girls’ schools. 


In recent years the Christian agencies have largely withdrawn 
from the support of elementary schools. It would be difficult to 
distinguish those that remain under the missions, among the large 
number of such schools reported by the department of education. 
There were said to be 96 kindergartens, 3003 standard primary 
schools and forty special short course primary schools, with 6231 


children in the kindergartens and 273,520 in the elementary schools. 


Of these 3139 schools, 2094 were established by government agencies 
and 1045 by private individuals and agencies. Doubtless many of 
these were established by the churches, though many were the private 
benefactions of indviduals; for the Chinese are in the habit of sup- 
porting a village school as a form of public service. There were 
forty-five privately established kindergartens. 


The total cost of the elementary schools of the province is 
$2,879,726, and of property invested $8,376,202. The largest invest- 
ment in property for elementary schools is probably in Amoy, with 
nearly $600,000. There is a very unequal distribution of the 


expenditure and investment for property of the elementary schools, 


the great bulk of the money being naturally spent in the region 
along the coast.2 Many sections of the province have no kindergar- 
tens, but only three districts are without a standard elementary 
school reporting to the department of education. One large district 
has 168 such schools. Some of the poorer interior districts report 
less than two thousand dollars used during the year for elementary 
school expenses, and only a few hundred dollars in school property, 
since often local temples are used for schools. 


A notable feature of the work of the provincial department of | 
education, showing its alertness to modern educational methods and 
conceptions of responsibility for the education cf all classes of the 


. people, is the diversified and extensive program of community educa- 


tion. The reported list of organizations and institutions for com- 
munity education includes public education experiment centers, local 
education centers, libraries, museums, art galleries, antique collec- 
tions, public playgrounds, popular lectures, reading rooms, public 
letter-writers, free summer teashops, parks, musical societies, athletic 
clubs, theatres and movies, and other miscellaneous social activities, 
largely under government patronage and direction. There are said 
to be 1161 such institutions for community education throughoui 
the province, with 1405 clerks and teachers,—who might property 
be called social or extension workers. Only 117 of such institutions 
are privately established, with 257 workers. The total annual 
expenditure for these community educational institutions and schools 
is $242,337, less than a tenth from private sources, with a property 
investment of nearly a million and a half dollars. | 3 


In addition to these community educational institutions there 
were special training classes, for teachers in community education, 
/ 


8. Foochow and Amoy spend nearly a quarter of a million apiece on 
their elementary schools. 
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in the phonetic system of writing Chinese, for teachers of boxing,. 
drawing and music. There were 780 popular education classes for | 
adults, which had more than 50,000 persons ‘under instruction at 4 
cost of only $80,000 a year. There were 100 special literacy classes 
for adults, eight women’s manual training classes, three schools for 
blind and deaf, two orphanages and five reform schools. The literacy 
classes and 259 of the adult education classes were established and 
supported by the department of education, but all the rest were 
maintained by private funds. These special educational classes and 
schools for the community, besides the public institutions mentioned 
above, were carried on at a cost of $94,000. There were altogether 
786 privately established community education schools and other 
organizations for adult education, enrolling over thirty-five thousand 
persons, which were carried on by private funds at a cost of only 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year. One district of the province, 
not so well provided with standard schools, has 211 of such special 
community schools either publicly or privately established, four 


_ times as many as in any other district. 


The activities of the provincial department of education in the 
line of community education are centred in five headquarters in the 
provincial capital, Foochow City, the Science Hall and Zoological 
Garden, the Literacy Bureau, the Popular Education Hall, and the 
South Gate Athletic Field. These are maintained at a cost of a 
hundred and five thousand dollars per year. 


During the year under review the Fukien Department of Educa- 
tion disbursed a total of $1,748,804 out of its own budgeted funds, 
of which $209,502 was for administration, which. covers an extensive 
inspection and reporting system for all the schoois, and the important 
government examinations for all students of all schools who wish to | 
compete for government scholarships. There was also the item 
of $336,906 for elementary schools. $366,540 for middle schools, 
$216,144 for normal schools, $225,420 for vocational schools and 
$179,376 for community educational enterprises. 


Under each of these classifications there was a considerable item 
of subsidy to the schools established by the districts or by private 
enterprise. More than a third of the department’s budget for 
elementary schools goes to help the districts and the villages which 
have established their own schools; one-tenth only to the private 
and district middle schools. 


Every private school of middle grade, except those supported 
by the Christian agencies, receives a subsidy from the provincial 
department of education. The Christian colleges receive substantial 
subsidies. The total to all private institutions is reported as $20,208. 
There is an appropriation of $30,000 for aid to Fukien students 
studying abroad, and $10,800 to provide scholarships in Chinese 
universities for those Fukien students who win their public com- 


. petitive examinations. 


A small but significant item, showing the alert and forward- 
looking spirit of the department, is for experimental free schools 
and other methods, trying out new plans of education. More than 
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ten per cent of the total budget of the department is applied to 


various enterprises in community education, through public institu- 
tions or special training courses or literacy and adult education 
classes. The report includes detailed reports of tax collections for 
educational purposes from every district of the province except two, 
in the northwest border adjoining Kiangsi, where it is said that the 
bandits burned the records! In addition to the educational funds 
provided by the districts there were also considerable local village 
funds given to the local schools. The total expended for education 
out of local tax collections in the different districts was $1,972,643. 


This review of an admirably clear and informative report of 
many things excellently done in the educational work of Fukien 
province may give some hint of the reason why Fukien has, in the 
past, contributed so much of intellectual leadership to the Chinese 
nation, and why, at the present time, there are more students, 
Fukien in proportion to population, in higher educational institutions 
than from any other province of China. It may also help mission- 
aries interested in educational matters to understand how much 
has been accomplished in educational advance of the Chinese people 
through Chinese initiative and financial support, besides the work 
done by the Christian missions. | 


The Widening Way 
JOHN FOSTER 
iil. NESTORIUS AND NESTORIANISM.* 
TTI: blood of the martyrs is seed,” said Tertullian. It was 


indeed so in the world in which this Roman lawyer lived. It 
was equaily so in the lands that lie between the Roman and 
the Chinese Empires. Life was strangely connected even 
in that ancient world. That which ended the worst fires of persecu- 
tion in Persia was an event which happened hundreds of miles away. 


Christian history is not all made up of the stories of saints 
and martyrs. Some of those officially styled “Saint” have left dark 
patches in the record of their lives. Yet even here one can some- 
times see how God is able to make the wrath,—even the jealousy, 
petty factions and unworthy feuds—of men to praise Him. The 
success of Christianity in Persia and the East was profoundly affected 


by a disgusting scene between two rival bishops in the distant city 
of Ephesus! 


The most important bishopric in the Eastern Roman Empire 
was Constantinople. The bishop was call Patriarch, and claimed 
equality with the Pope of Rome. Patriarch and Pope (that is, 
“Papa’) both mean Father. The refusal of the Church in the 
West to recognize this equality was the real reason for the growing 


’This is the third of four addresses given in Union Church Hongkong. 


during the summer of 1935. The others were published in the May and June 
issues respectively. 
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cleavage between the Greek and Roman sections of the Church. 
In the eastern provinces Constantinople had another rival, 
Alexandria. That see was of “apostolic” foundation, whereas 
Constantinople did not exist at all until the fourth century. It was 
head of a rival school of theological thought. And it was held by 
one who added to these impersonal rivalries his own private ambitions 
and great energy as a heresy-hunter. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
is known as “Saint”. But one of his contemporaries said after 
his death that they did not know where he had gone; they only 
knew that wherever it was he would be making trouble for some 
one! 

Those were days when men argued fiercely over theological 
preblems, and often forgot that no human words, not even the 
historic Creeds, can adequately express the mysteries of the Chris- 


tian faith. With too great literalness they tried to explain what 


the Nicene Creed means when it says that Christ was “of one sub- 
stance with the Father,” and that He “was made man”. A divine 
nature and a human nature were united in one Person. It seemed 
to them very like saying “one plus one equals one”. Now that is 
obviously a formula difficult to explain. The tendencies were to 
alter it, at least in explanation, to either “one plus nought equals 
one”’,-or “one plus one equals two”. Some theologians weakened 
the sense of the reality of our Lord’s human nature. Others 
weakened the sense of the unity of His Person. 


Cyril of Alexandria followed the first tendency, Nestorius of 
Constantinople the second. Cyril accused him of separating the 
divine and human in Christ till he made of Him. two Persons—which 
was really nonsense. He canvassed widely for support—the Emperor, 
members of the royal family, the Bishop of Rome, the monks of 
Egypt. He marshalled his followers to the Council of Ephesus 
before the witnesses for the defence had arrived. To crown his 
efforts, after a single day’s session, he saw Nestorius condemned, 
deposed, and sent into exile in the deserts of Egypt. It was a 
difference of expression rather than of faith. Few men have been 
more sadly misrepresented. This was in 431 A.D. 


He who a little while before had been one of the most splendid 
officials of the Imperial City was now a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. It is a peculiarly affecting cry which comes to our ears: 


“I am already on the point of departing, and daily pray 
to God to dismiss me, me whose eyes have seen his salva- 
tion. Rejoice with me, O Desert thou my friend and 

- upbringer and my place of sojourning, and thou Exile, 
my mother, who after death shalt keep my body until 
re resurrection cometh in the time of God’s good pleasure. 

men.” 


A plaintive cry is this, yet not without an undertone of triumph. - 


Had the eyes of this poor exile caught the vision of other deserts 
crossed to other lands, of a church called “Nestorian” compared 
with which the Patriarchate of Constantinople would seem an incon- 
siderable fragment, and of an area served by “Nestorian” mission- 
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aries beside which the length and breadth of the whole Roman Empire 
would appear narrow and circumscribed? 


Nestorius was a Syrian by birth. At Antioch and Edessa there 
was strong sympathy with him. At the latter place there was a 
“School of the Persians” where clergy were trained for the East. 
Now if you are persecuted on Roman territory and you live near 
the border, the solution is obvious. If part of your normal work 
is for the church beyond that border, it is still easier to put that 
solution into practice. Syrian church leaders fied to Persia. The 
“School of the Persians” was re-established at the (then) Persian 
town of Nisibin. These Syrians were as new blood infused into the 
long harassed and persecuted body of the Church in Persia. They 
brought with them new scholarship, new energy, and, still more, 
a new and welcome independence. 

We who remember the connection between anti-Christian and 
anti-British propaganda in China in the years 1925-1928, can appre- 


ciate the position in fifth century Persia. Rome and Persia were 


bitter enemies, not for three years but for three centuries. One 
of the reasons for persecuting the Church was the fear of Roman 
imperialism. An organization: controlled by the Patriarch ‘of 
Antioch—a foréign official in a hostile land—was not unnaturally 
regarded with suspicion. Thus the lamentable incident of the Council 
of Ephesus and the subsequent flight of Syrian theologians brought 
some benefit in the end. A synod of the Persian Church in 499 
ended its dependence upon the Church of the Roman Empire. Hence 
“Syrian” or “Nestorian” Christianity was no longer suspect in Persia, 
was free from persecution, free to spread and grow. 


Spread and grow it did. That school at Nisibin must have been 
the greatest training ground of missionaries that Asia has ever 
seen; perhaps the greatest in the world. Certain it is that no other 
branch of the Church claimed so wide a field, nor showed such zeal 
for working in it. I mentioned in a previous article something of 
the advance of Christianity into Central Asia in the first four cen- 
turies: In the sixth century Christianity was converting and 
civilizing Turkestan. Turk nowadays means .Moslem, but it was 
from a Christian bishop that they learned first to write their own 
language, and from another that they learned to plant vegetables 
and corn. In the seventh century there were two archbishops and 
more than twenty bishops east of the Oxus River, not counting 
the metropolitan of China. In the eighth the Nestorian Patriarch 
writes “The Holy Spirit has anointed a metropolitan for the Turks 
and we are preparing to consecrate another for the Tibetans”. 


By the ninth century the Church is of amazing proportions. 
At that time the Greek Church is a shrunk remnant, shut in to 
east and south by the growing territories of Islam. Even the Pope 
at Rome was regarding with satisfaction the Empire of Charlemagne 
as the widest domain ever yet under his jurisdiction. The Nestorian 
Patriarch was ruling from Bagdad over twenty-five metropolitans, 
with bishops under each and countless clergy under them in an area 
many times the size of Europe. It stretched from Messopotamia 
to the China Sea. 
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To ears that are accustomed to hearing only of the Church’s 
triumphs in the West, this must sound like another “legend”. Where 
is this mighty Church today? i 


On the western frontier of Iran (Persia) one fragment remains; 
in south-west India another more considerable one; in China hardly 
a trace. When in 1625 at Sianfu in the province of Shensi some 
workmen were digging, they unearthed a slab of stone some seven 
feet by three covered with writing, both Chinese and some (to 
them) unknown tongue; i.e. Syriac. First Chinese, then Jesuit 
scholars deciphered it and explained its meaning. Thus was unfolded 
the first authentic story of Christianity’s coming to China and of 
its triumphs here. Even so this news was greeted with unbelief 
by western critics. Voltaire poured scorn upon the story as an 
impossible fake. Protestant Christians thought it was lying Jesuit 
propaganda. So hard do we find it to believe that truth is greater 
than our presuppositions, even when it is the truth of the power of 
the Gospel and the triumphs of the Christian Church. 


The Nestorian Tablet was set-up in the year 781. Its story is 
briefly thus. In 635 Bishop Alopen arrived. The Emperor sent the 


- Chancellor and an escort to meet him and enertained him in the 


Palace. The Scriptures were translated and the Emperor himself 
studied them. In 628 he issued a proclamation saying that there 
are many aspects of Truth; Christianity is one of them; it ought 
to “spread throughout the Empire”. He provided for the establish- 


ment of a monastery in the Capital, with twenty-one monks. His 


son added to his father’s favors: “The true sect” spread to “every 
prefecture” and “monasteries filled a hundred cities”. In his time 
(c.650) Alopen was made Metropolitan. Buddhist opposition began 
in Loyang in 698. (at this time we know that the usurping Empress 
Dowager had as one of her paramours a Buddhist monk.) By 712 
there was great “derision and slander” at Ch’ang-An (Sianfu). 
More than wordy warfare, tco, because later an Abbot and a Bishop 
from the West came to repair the damage, and they rebuilt the 
ruined monastery, and “restored the altar and sanctuary”. Five 
members of the Royal house graced this reconsecration with their 
presence. ‘In 744 another Bishop arrived from the West, and Mass 
was said in the Royal Palace. In 756 monasteries were restored 
in five other prefectures. Another Emperor used to present incense 
at Christmas and make a banquet for the monks. Of the then reign- 
ing monarch the writer says, “He is well instructed in our mysteries. 
His prayers are with a clear conscience.” The Tablet closes with 
praise to one monk who, as advisor and confident of the greatest 
general of the age, had won a postion of great wealth and influence. 
Both he uses for the sole glory of the Church, himself maintaining 
the simplicity of “a strict and pure ascetic.” 


_Thus. with the exception of a few years in the middle of the 
period, Christianity, for this 150 years recorded by the Tablet 
prospered exceedingly. I sometimes think that if an angel had 
looked down from heaven on the world early in the eighth century, 
he might have had many doubts as to Christianity’s survival in 
the West, and just as much confidence in its progress here in China. 
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Islam was fast spreading around the Mediterranean. In Palestine 
and Syria the oldest Christian communities had almost disappeared. 
Moslems had penetrated Asia Minor and were crossing the Hellespont 
into Europe. Along the African coast those churches which had 
given the world a Tertullian and an Augustine were almost gone, 
swallowed up in Islam’s advancing wave. Now they were crossing 
to Spain and from Spain beginning to enter the land of the Franks. 
If the same happened there, the circle of western Christianity’s 
destruction would be complete! . But, under its metropolitan and 
bishops, the China mission was having marked favor shown by 
Emperors and officials, and enjoying wide opportunity for establish- 
ing its influence among the people. 

If there had been no Charles the Hammer to check the Moslem 
advance in the West, and if certain events during the following 
century in the Far East had fallen out differently, it is not hard 
to imagine that today a Christian China might have been sending 
missionaries to the Younger Churches of a Moslem Europe. Thank 
God that among us Christianity survived. To us has been passed 
on the privilege of re-evangelizing the lands once occupied by this 
most missionary of all the churches. 


We cannot find words for our thankfulness better than the verse 
of a poem with which this old Nestorian Tablet closes, the song of 
an unknown Chinese Christian 1200 years ago: 


“Thy Way how far it doth extend! Its course is all unknown. 
We strive to call It by Its name, and say the Three in One. 
The Lord hath power to perform, His servants to record. 

In praise for all our blessedness we raise this splendid 
stone.” 


Records of Model Women! 
Translated BY EMMA HORNING 


(Continued from Chinese Recorder, June. 1936 Page 368) 
CHAPTER III 
HONOR YOUR FATHER AND MOTHER (# 4 #%) 


| LTHOUGH sons and daughters are not alike, still parents 
A bestow on them the same care. Although sons and daughters- 
 » \ in-law are not the same, still they honor their elders the same. 
Filial piety is the source of all conduct and is especially the 


chief virtue of women. 

Accordingly, Yang Hsiang ( #8% ) beat the tiger, thinking only 
of her father, she forgot herself. 

Yang (#) was a farmer during the Chin ( # ) dynasty. One day when 
he was in the field, a tiger attacked him. His fourteen year old daughter 


seized the tiger and frightened him so hadly that he ran away and her father 
was saved. 


1. The large type is that written by the Widow Wang> the smaller the 


notes written by her son. 
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T’i June (% 4) ransomed her father because there was no son, 
only daughters in the family. 


During the Han dynasty, C’hun Yii I (3% -F %), an official, was to be 
punished for some fault. When he was leaving his, home he sighed and said, 
“all daughters and no sons what use are they in times of trouble?” One of his 
five daughters, T’i Jung, hearing him say this was very sad and accompanied 
him to the capital where he was to meet his punishment. There she-:wrote a 
letter to the Emperor, saying that she would be his slave if he would save 
her father from punishment. The Emperor was so pleased with this filial act 
that he released them both. 


Mrs. Chang received ill-treatment without cause and it did not 
rain for three years. 


During the Han dynasty, the widow Mrs. Chang (3%) of Tung Hai ( w& ) 
was very kind to her mother-in-law, who was also a widew. Her mother-in- 
law, was very sorry for her because she as so young and could not marry 
again because she had to take care of her in her age, so she committed suicide 
to relieve her daughter-in-law. As soon as the cld lady’s daughter heard of 
her mother’s death, she accused the daughter-in-law of being tha cause. 
The official did not look into the matter, but took that daughter’s word and 
had her put to death. After this there was three years of drought. When 
a new official took office, he learned how unjustly the young woman had been 
treated. Whereupon he went to her grave and worshipped. Rain then fell 
in abundance. 


The wife of Chiang ( #) was very filial and consequently two 
fishes leaped in a spring. 


During the Han dynasty, Mr. Chiang Shih ( 4% 3} ) nee P’ang (i) was 
very faithful in serving her mother-in-law who liked river water to drnk. 
Accordingly she went to a distant river to get her water to drink. Her mother- 
in-law liked fish so she sold her ornaments and bought her fish. Because of 
her faithfulness a spring broke out near their home, in which the water was 
better than that in the distant river, and furthermore, each day she found 
two fishes in the spring, which she gave her mother. 


Mrs. Lu bravely faced the sword and saved her white-haired 
widowed mother-in-law. 


| During the T’ang dynasty there was a Mrs. Chen I Tsun (iij#s¢) nee Lu 
(@ ). One night a number of robbers entered the home when old and young 
fled, leaving the old mother-in-law, who did not have strength enough to escape. 
However, her daughter-in-law remained faithfully protecting her. But the 
thieves beat her till she was nearly dead! Later, when asked why she did not 
run as the rest did, she said, “When neighbors are in trouble it is our duty to 
save them. When my old mother-in-law is still in the house in danger of her 
life, I am worse than a beast if I don’t try to protect her.” 


Mrs. Liu pulled out maggots with her teeth, she pierced her 
arm and cut her finger to get blood for her mother-in-law. 


' During the Ming dynasty there was a Mrs. Han T’ai T’su (&#+& #) nee Liu 
( 2] ) whose mother-in-law became insane. Mrs. Liu watched her all night 
to keep the mosquitoes away. Her bed sores produced maggots. which Mrs. - 
Liu pulled out with her teeth. She pierced her arm and cut her finger to get 
blood to make medicine and finally she was restored because of the unusual 
nursing of her daughter-in-law. 
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Mrs. Wen licked her mother-in-law’s eyes, put off her hair and 
remained a widow, then finally carried ground to make a mound for 
her mother-in-law’s grave. 


, During the Ming dynasty there was a Mrp. Yii Hsing (m ) nee Wen 
(M s) of Huei Chun (@®% #5). When her husband died she cut off her hair 
and remained a widow, for the purpose of taking care of his mother who was 
blind. She licked her mother-in-law’s eyes till she could see again. Finally 
when her mother-in-law died she carried earth with her own hands and built the 
- mound for her grave. The official heard of her unusual filial piety and 
awarded her special honors. 


Mrs. Ch’en (f# fe). was just married when her husband was 
‘called to the frontier, where he died. She faithfully provided for 
her mother-in-law for fifty years. 


During the Sung dynasty, Mrs. Chen was married less than ten days 
when her husband was called to the frontiers as a soldier. On leaving he 
trusted his mother to his wife’s care. He died there and her father begged 
her to marry again, but she said, “When my husband trusted his mother to 
my care, dare I disobey his trust?” She said she would commit suicide if he 
insisted on her marrying again, so her father pushed the affair no further. She 
faithfully provided for her mother-in-law for fifty years, and when she died 
buried her with proper ceremonies. The Emperor heard of her faithfulness . 
and awarded her special honors. 


Mrs. Chang was afraid that lightning would frighten her mother- 
in-law so her life was prolonged thirty years. 


During the Sung dynasty Mrs. Ku Te Ch’ien (gf # #®) nee Chang (3% sf) 
had a dream in which a god told her that she would die by lightning the next 
day. On the morrow, when it began to thunder loudly, she became very much 
concerned for her mother-in-law, fearing the lightning would frighten her 
when she herself was struck by it. So she went out under a mulberry tree 
and waited for the lightning to strike her there. As she waited patiently, she 
heard the voice of a god speaking to her telling her that her life would be 
prolonged thirty years because of her thoughtfulness for her mother-in-law. 


Mrs. Chao avenged her father’s death by killing his enemy with 
her own hands at the suburb pavilion. 


During the Han dysnasty there was a Mrs. P’ang Yii (@f if) nee Chao 
(# s&) whose father was killed by Chao Shou (# #). His three sons expected 
to avenge his father’s death but died before it was accomplished. When Chao 
Shou heard of their death he’ said, “Now I have nothing to fear”. But Mrs. 
Chao sent him word saying, “You need not rejoice for I am still here”. When 
her son was a year old, she met Chao Shou drunk, riding a horse near the 
suburb pavilion. In his drunken state she pulled him from his horse, beheaded 
him and took his head to the official, saying that she was ready to die for her 
deed. The official was pleased with her courage and wrote to the Emperor, 
saying that she did it to avenge her father. So she was forgiven. 


Miss Chuan (jf) rowed the boat herself on the Chin (#) 
river and saved her father. 


An official, Chao Ch’ien Tzu (a ffi --) was about to go over the river, but 
the boatman was drunk and would not get up, so Chao Ch’ien Tzu was going 
to kill him. But his daughter, Miss Chuan, bowed before him and said, “My 
father was offering wine to the gods so you would have a peaceful river to 
cross and he drank too much. Now he is unconscious and if you kill him 
he will not know his fault. Your humble servant will be happy to row the 
boat. She then took the boat and rowed away over peaceful waters, singing 
a boat song. The official was so pleased with her that he took her as one 
of his secondary wives. | 
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Ts’ao Eh (@ mR) embraced her a ales dead body in the Han 
( FF ) river. 

During the Han dynasty Ts’ao Eh’s father, while offering wine to the gods, 
became drunk and fell into the Han river and drowned. Ts’ao Eh jumped into 


the river and rescued him. After three days she was found with her father 
in her arms, floating on the river, and both were dead. 


Mr. Lan (* al took her father’s place as a soldier to protect | 
the frontier. 

During the T’ang dynasty Ch’in Mu Lan’s father was old and sickly, while 
her brothers were young and weakly. So she dressed as a man and took her 


father’s place as a soldier on the frontier for fifteen years. During all this 
time they did not know that she was a woman, 


Miss Chang cut out her own liver and thus saved her grand- 
mother’s life. 

In Huei An (#§ %) there lived a girl by the name of Chang Er Niang 
( 3% —%f). Her grandmother was very ill and the doctor said that if she had 
some liver to eat she would get well, but they were not able to procur2 any. So 
Miss Chang decided to take out a piece of her own. She cut crosswise but could 
not get it. Then she cut lengthwise and was successful. She cooked it and 
gave it to her grandmother and she got well. Miss Chang fainted but recovered 
and the wound healed, leaving a red cross. 


Mrs. Ch’en ( K) was beheaded and thus saved her husband a 
father. 

In Ch’ang An (S% &€) during the T’ang (ME) dynasty there lived a Mrs. 
Ch’en whose husband had an enemy and who wished to kill him. The enemy 
seized her father and pressed her to open the door, saying that if she did not 
open the door he would kill her father. She answered, “My husband is washing | 
his hair. Wait till he lies down and spreads it out to dry, then I will let you 
in.” She induced him to drink heavily and go up stairs and lie down. Then she 
washed her hair, opened the door and lay down to wait for the enemy. He 
rushed in and killed her by mistake and left. She thus saved both her faither 
and her son. ; 


Such noble deeds as these move heaven, earth, and the gods. By 
recording the deeds of these filial women, their virtuous reputation 
will be talked about for a thousand years. What examples for us of 
follow! 


CHAPTER IV 
CHASTE AND LOYAL ( si %#) 


A loyal ruler cannot serve two nations. A faithful wife cannot, 
serve two husbands. Therefore, she attends one wedding feast and 
never thinks of re-marrying. The man should marry again but the 
wife should not. To remain a widow, enduring poverty and hardship 
—this is chastity ( 4 ) Generously to sacrifice one’s life this is 


loyalty ( #4 ). 


Mr. Ling’s ( 4) daugher cut off her ear and nose that she 
might. protect herself. 
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During the Wei (%) dynasty, Hsia Hou Ling (X 4) married his 
daughter to Tsao Wen Shu (@ 2% #&). When her husband died, her parents 
insisted that she marry again, but she said an honorable wife will not re-marry, 
whether prosperous or poor. To show her determination she cut off one of 
her ears. When the rest of his family died they insisted again that she marry 
so she cut off her nose and remained unmarried. 


Ning’s wife cut off her hand, that had been grasped, to show 
her chaste determination | 


During the Five Kingdoms, in Kwa Chow (@ JH) there lived an official, 
Wang (= #). When he died his widow of the Li (4 jt) family with her 
young son accompanied the body to his home. When they stopped at the 
inn, the innkeeper refused to allow them to remain because the corpse was 
with them. She begged him to let them stay for they had no place to sleep, 
but he just seized her by the hand and led her out. This offended her greatly 
and she wept saying, “It is bad enough to loose a husband, but it is worse to 
have another man seize my hand”. She then took a knife and cut off her 


hand. The official heard of it and conferred honors on her and reprimanded 
the inn keeper. 


Kung Chiang (jt #) in the “Tan Mao (32 #%)” poem said 
that she would remain loyal till death. 


During the Wei Kingdom, Kung Pai (3:{f1) died while still young, but his 
wife would not marry again. She bobbed her hair, letting it fall over her 
forehead and ears and remained a widow till she died. 


Miss Shih ( #) cut gashes in her face and remained faithful. 


During the Ming Dynasty there lived a Miss Shih, who was engaged to a 
man, Shao I Lung (#— #1) who died before they were married. Her parents 
selected another husband for her but she would not consent. In protest she 
cut gashes in her face that she might remain faithful. She fainted in the 
process but when she recovered rubbed ink in the cuts. Any place that was 
not distinct she cut again. The emperor heard of her loyalty and awarded 
her high honors. She remained a widow and died in old age. 


The wife of Huang Fu dared to reprimand the perverse official 
and continued scolding him when she was at the point of death. 


Huang Ku K’uei’s (4 Wf #1) wife was able to write essays in a beautiful 
hand. When her husband died, Tung Choa (# gi) heard of her beauty and 
wished to marry her. She knew that he was determined to have her so she 
knelt before his door and pled in a very just manner that he would not take 
her, but he still insisted on having her. She then reprimanded him severely 
saying, “I am a high official’s wife, yirtuous and honorable. You used to be 
my husband’s servant. How dare you force me to be your concubine”. This 


made him very angry. He hanged her up on his carriage and beat her to death. 
While dying she still scolded. | 


The two daughters of the Teo (%#) home would not give up 


to the bandits but jumped off a steep cliff, taking no thought of 
their life. 


While Te Tsung (# 5) was reigning during the T’ang dynasty, Chu T’ze 
(4 wt) rebelled and his soldiers became bandits. At Feng T’ien (# 3%) tw? 


daughters of the Teo home were persued by the bandi . 
_over a steep cliff and was k _ y ndits. The eldest jumped 


illed. The other one followed and broke her arm. 
When the Emperor heard of their determination to preserve their virtue, he 


conferred imperial honors upon them. 
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Mrs.. Tung put a seal on her hair and waited for the return of 
her husband. For twenty years she did not oil or wash it. 


During the T’ang dynasty Mr. Chia. ( W ) spolte too straightforward and 
was banished to Ling Nan (i ##). He told his wife that it was not certain 
that he would live to return, and she, being young, could marry again if she so 
desired. She vowed that she would remain loyal to him and tied a strip of 
silk about her head and had him write on the silk as a seal, saying that she would 
not untie it until he returned. After twenty years he did return and untied it 
for her. 


Mrs. Miao Huei #*) wrote a poem, declaring her purpose 
never toremarry. He traveled a thousand miles to find her again. 


During the Ming ( W ) dynasty, there lived a man, LG ( & ), who received 
literary honors of the third degree. After his examination he did not return 
home and it was reported that he was dead. His wife, Li Miao Huei (3 # #) 
was young and her parents wished her to marry again, but she would not 
consent. Her uncle, Hsieh T’ang (## ) was a wealthy merchant of Nan 
Ch’ang (77 §) whose son had no children, so he wished to have Li Miao Huei 
for his son’s second wife. Her father induced her to go to her uncle’s home 
on a pretended visit, but when she found out his real purpose she hanged her- 
self. However she was rescued before she was dead. Then her aunt said 
she would take her as her daughter and went on a long voyage. When they 
passed the temple of Chin Shan (@ jj) she stopped and wrote this poem on 
its wall: 


“I’d rather be dead than an unfaithful wife. 

Then I’d search for my love in the yonder life, 

In the temple of Chin Shan I'll write this poem, 

Then to Yi Chang (HR #t) I'll sail and remain unknown.” 


When Mr. Lu received his official appointment and returned home, he could find 
no trace of his wife. But one day when he was at Chin Shan temple he saw 
his wife’s poem. He resigned his office at once and took a boat for Yii Chang. 
Not knowing where to find her, he sang her poem as he sailed in the evenings, 
hoping she would hear him. Finally her aunt heard him, and brought them 
together, for she had becomé a mun. She returned home with him where he 
again received his official position. 


Mrs. Han remained faithful and lived = singing the song 
“T am not a stone”. is 


Huan Kung (#4 4) prince of Wei, married a wife from the Chiang ( % ) 
family of the state of Ch’i. When she was on her way to her husband and 
was nearing the city, she heard that her husband had been killed. His brother, 
Hsuan Kung ( 4) was assigned to her husband’s position. She was advised 
by all to return to her home but she would not consent. She built a cottage of 
her own, observed the three years of mourning, and lived alone in the state of . 
Wei. Hsuan Kung invited her to live in his home but she would not go. She 
continued to keep her vow, singing the song, “I am not a stone”, and finally 
died in the state of Wei. : 


Mrs. P’ing ( 4) guarded her alley with soldiers and thus 
kept He Lei (fj fj) from harming her. 


He Lei, King of Wu ( ® ) took the kingdom of C’hu and King Chao (% ) 
fled. He Lei heard that king Chao’s mother was very beautiful and wished to 
see her. She heard of it and guarded her alley with soldiers and sent word to 
him saying, “You have taken the kingdom of Ch’u with your soldiers, but if 
you do that which is not right, do you think that you will be able to rule the 
world! To a woman there is no question between virtue and death. If you 
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come near me I will kill myself and then what pleasure will you have? You 
will have killed a king’s mother and ruined your own reputation, all to what 
profit?” He was ashamed of himself and insisted no further. She kept the 
guards for thirty days, when her son returned with Chin (% ) soldiers and 
recaptured the kingdom. 

“A husband’s misfortune is a wife’s misfortune.” These are 


the sad words of Mrs. Sung ( & ). 


a loathsome disease. _However, she served him faithfully. Her parents were 
very sorry for her and wished her to remarry, but she said, “A husband’s 
misfortune is a wife’s misfortune. Even if he is diseased it is not right for me 
to leave him. If I must commit this unrighteous deed of leaving him, I will 
die.” When her parents heard this they insisted no further and she served 


him till he died of old age. 

“The Prince has a wife and Loa Fu (gg g) has a husband.” 
King Chao ( #) received this message and pressed his suit no 
further. 


During the Han dynasty an official under king Chao had a very beautiful 
wife which the king wished to capture. She wrote him this poem: 


“The prince comes from the south with five horses, 

He stands ahd meditates, then says, “Loa Fu will you go with me?” 
Loa Fu steps forward and says, “Prince why are you so stupid? 
The prince has a wife and Loa Fu has a husband.” 


. He pressed his suit no further. 


The virtuous widow, Mrs. Liang (#), refused to marry King 
_-Wei. She cut off her nose that she might live to raise her son. 


Mrs. Liang’s husband died. She was such a beautiful woman that the king 
of Wei ( & ) wished to marry her, but she cut off her nose and said, “King Wei, 
you want me because of my beauty, now I have received my punishment. Do 
you want me this way? The reason I did not kill myself is because my son 
is small, so I must live to care for him till he is grown. The king was oy 
much ashamed of himself and honored her with the title of “Most virtuous o 


Mrs. Chen, wife of Yu, rebuked the commander-in-chief of T’ang 
and her rebuke preserved her virtue. 


During the attack of the state of Min (fj) by Nan T’ong (fj m&), Yu 
. Hung’s ( wife, nee Chen s), was captured by Wang Chien Feng 
mt He sent her to the commander-in-chief, T’sa Wen Huei @). 
He was pleased with her beauty and wanted her for his wife. She rebuked him 
saying, “A commander’s duty is to punish the wicked, reward the good and 
preserve the virtuous, and thus develop civilization. Even Wang Chien Feng, a 
general, has preserved my virtue. Will you, the commander-in-chief be the 
greatest sinner?” T’su heard this rebuke, was ashamed, and sent for her 
husband, who took her back to her home. . | 


The wife of prince Tai (4) hated her brother. After a 
thousand years Moa Chi (## $f) mountain stands as a monument 
to her. | 

, Hsiang Tzu (#§ $+), the brother of prince Tai’s wife, daughter of Chao 
Chien Tzu (@& ff] +) invited the prince to a feast, then killed him with a basin, 


collected soldiers and destroyed the kingdom of Tai, took his sister and fled. -On 
the way she cried to heaven and wept bitterly, then sharpened her hairpin, 


Soon after the daughter of Sung ( 4%) married Mr. Tsa ( # ) he contracted — 
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pierced her throut and died. The people of Tai mourned for her and eonet 
the mountain where she was buried, Moa Chi Shan. 


The wife of Ch’i Liang travelled a long distance in search for 
her husband. She wept over his bones that had been built in - the 


Great Wall. 


During the Ch’in dynasty, Fan Ch’i Liang (7i #1 BR) was married but 
three days when he was sent as a workman to aid in building the Great Wall. 
When it began to grow cold, his wife of the Chiang family (# &) made his 
winter clothes and went to the Great Wall to give them to him. When she 
arrived she found that he was dead. The bones of the dead made great mounds 
and she could not tell which ones were her husband’s so-she dropped some of 
her blood on the bones but none of them absorbed it, therefore she said they 
were not her husband’s bones. She wept for three days, when the Great Wall 
broke open and revealed more bones. Among these she found those which would 
absorb her blood and said these were her husband’s. These she carried as far 
as T’ung Kwan (7 M) where her strength gave out. She lay the bones at the 
foot of the cliff and died by their side. The people of T’ung Kwan buried them, 
built a temple there, and worshiped them. 


T’ang Kuei Mei (#4 #%) hanged herself on a tree and kept 
her virtue but would not reveal her mother-in-law’s evil life. 


During the Ming dynasty there lived a woman at Kuei Ch’ih (#% 9) by 
the name of T’ang Kuei Mei. When she was seventeen her husband died and she 
determined to remain a widow the rest of her life. But her mother-in-law was 
~ not a good woman and had illicit relation with a certain merchant, and wanted 
her daughter-in-law to do likewise, but she scolded him severely and would not 
consent. Her mother-in-law charged her with being unfilial and sent her to 
the official for punishment. She received the punishment meekly and would 
say nothing against her mother-in-law, but after it was over went home and 


hanged herself. 
P’an Miao Yuan (#§ & [Hj) preserved her virtue by following 
her husband into the fire and thus saved her father-in-law. 


During the Yuan dynasty, Hsu Yung Jangs (# #% @#) wife of P’an Miao 
Yuan attempted to escape with her husband from the ravages of the soldiers. 
But they seized her father-in-law, killed her husband, and were about to defile 
her when she said, “Release my father-in-law and burn my husband, then I will 
follow you. They released the father-in-law and while they were burning her 
husband, she jumped into the flames and died. 


The virtuous Mrs. T’an was killed in the temple, and whenever 
it rains her blood stain is still seen there. 


During the Sung dynasty Mrs. Chao Tsung Shih (a $¢%) nee T’an (@ #&), 
lived in Chi An (77 &). When the Yuan soldiers attacked Chi An, Mr. Chao 
fled and his wife and son hid in the Confucian temple. When the soldiers . 
wished to defile her she cursed them and they killed both her and her son. 
The blood soaked into the stones of the floor and could not be washed clean. To 
this day when it is cloudy or rainy the stains still appear. 


The virtuous Mrs. Wang ( =) wrote a poem on the cliff. It 
was carved in stone and is preserved to the present day. 


At the close of the Yuan dynasty, among the Lin Hai (B 2) people there © 
was a Mrs. Wang who was very beautiful. During a revolt among the soldiers, 
her husband was killed and she was taken with them. When they were in 
Ch’eng (&§) hsien, crossing the Ch’ing Feng (3% &) range of mountains 
she wrote this poem on the cliff:— 
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”*"When the rulers observe no laws, I must suffer the consequences. 


Must leave my daughter and abandon my son, must mount a horse and 
ride away. |. 
When my husband returns, will I see him again? Who knows if I will 
ever return? 
' Two streams of bitter tears unceasing flow. Two brows are so sad they 
cannot lift. 
wae ever so far my home can’t be seen. Alas! Shall I live or shall 
ie? 
After she had written the poem she jumped over the cliff and died. The people 
mourned for her and had her poem carved on the cliff where it still remains. 


Mrs. T’suei (2: f) welcomed the arrows and preserved her 
virtue. | 

During the T’ang dynasty, Mrs. Chao Yuan K’ai (#& 7 #¥) nee T’suei, 
during a rebellion of soldiers in Hupeh ( jf), fled with her husband, but both 
were captured. Finally he was released but she was kept for their use. She 
feught them with knives, which made them angry so they shot her ful! of arrows 
and che died. 


Mrs. Liu () }€) gave herself to be cooked and thus saved her 


husband. 


During the later part of the Yuan dynasty, in Han Chung (j% 4) there 
was a great famine, when soldiers captured people and ate them. They captured 


Li Chung I (# 47 #%) and were about to cook and eat him when his wife, nee , 
Liu, heard of it and ran to the soldiers and said: “My husband is starved and | 


thin and with no flesh. I have heard that women’s flesh is fat and dark and very 
good to eat. You may cook me instead of my husband.” They consented and 
released her husband, while all the people far and near mourned for her. 


All these pure hearts are open to the light of the sun and the 
moon. Their ardent purpose is filled with heaven and earth. Their 
rectitude is truly heroic. Their virtuous deeds have been published 
in the evergreen annals of history. What examples for us to 


follow! | 
; (To Be Continued) 


Our Book Table 


AT THE POINT OF A LANCET. William Warren Cadbury and Mary Hoxie Jones. 
Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. $5.00 Chinese currency; postage in China 
twenty-five cents extra:, foreign postage $1.00. 


This is in the main a biographical history of those who began and 
developed the work of the Canton Hospital during the hundred years 
of its service together with frequent mention of the bearing of that 
medical service on the expansion of modern modicine in China. It 
begins with the hazardous efforts of Dr. Peter Parker and practically 
ends with the new Canton Hospital completed in 1935. Beginning with 
concentration upon opthalmic work because available forces forbade 
accepting responsibility for diseases in general, it ends with showing 
how this hospital and other medical work in China is now grappling 
with all human physical ills. To read of Dr. Parker’s experiences in 
the old factories in Canton and to contrast them with the work done 
under the often modern facilities now available, is to engender humility 
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and thankfulness in breasts sometimes even now disturbed by the in- 
adequacy of medical service in China. 


In addition to revealing the personalities, and sometimes idiosyn- 
cracies, of those working in and backing this particular piece of medical 
service this volume throws light on the opening up of China to new 
influences and methods. The fact that once the American Board raised 
the question as to whether since Dr. Parker was spending all his time 
in medical service (not quite true) the Board should continue to support 
him shows how much wider the modern concept of missionary service 
is now than it then was. The main emphasis is still on evangelistic 
effort though modern mission dactors do not often begin with the 
theological training Dr. Parker had. Though Dr. Parker did much 
with the lancet to open China he also played no inconspicuous part 
in setting up and carrying on diplomatic relations between China and 
his own country. He felt that China was wrong in denying equality 
to other nations. He helped make those treaties which have since 
sometimes been obstacles to understanding of the Christian purpose in 
China. But he and those who followed him also did yeoman service in 
building up an insight into the altruistic motive of Christians which 
lessened the disastrous effects of the treaty-making. 


This volume opens up what one hospital meant to its community. 
It suggests what others mean elsewhere. The vicissitudes and dangers 
overcome in Canton have been overcome in many other places. In Dr. 
Parker’s days missionaries came to a virgin field. So far as medicine 
was concerned they had almost everything to give. In our days many 
of the lessons taught by these pioneers have been learned by the 
Chinese. They are now applying them for themselves. Missionaries 
come now to share. China’s health and medical nceds are still immense. 
But as one realizes what one hundred years has seen happen in con- 
nection with one hospital that started from a blank point he can look 
forward optimistically to the progress bound to come from medical 
service in China going forward from where it now is. And in the 
next century, as in that just ended, giants will be as necessary as 
- when modern medicine in China was looked on with ignorant suspicion 
and political doubt. All those interested in giving life in China a 
fairer chance should peruse this account of one center set up for that 
end, a center that has not only done its part in healing but also con- 
tributed towards raising a medical profession in China. 


— 


Laotzu’s TAO AND Wu Wet. A New Translation. Bhiskshu Wai-Tao and 
Dwight Goddard. Santa Barbara, California. 


Anyone who has dived into the Tao Teh King has felt its fascination, 
a fascination lit by that which is ever beyond consciousness and feeling— 
The Tao. That fascination of peering into the deep and the high marks 
this small volume. It attains its highest degree in the appended “Inter- 
pretative Essays” by Henry Borel in which, on the basis of an imaginary 
interview with an old hermit named Laotzu, he opens up the meaning 
of “Tao”, “Art” and “Love” in terms of “Tao”. The text of the 
Tao Teh King is both translated and interpreted. The translation is 
largely the work of a Taoist-Buddhist who learned English in a mission. 
academy. This translation-interpretation method involves considerable 
extension of the copy. Mr. Goddard avers that it is not fair to interpret 
Taoism in terms of Buddhism. Yet he does this to some extent using 
Such terms as “dhyana” and “enlightenment” in translating the 
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Tao Teh King. He suggests, tentatively, that Buddhistic influences may 
have come to China early enough to influence these early Chinese 
thinkers. Dr. Kiang Kang-hu, who adds an “Outline of Taoist Philosophy 
and Religion,” states that Taoism is indigenous to China. Mr. Goddard, 
now a Buddhist, feels that wu-wei does not mean “inaction” but rather 
what might be called spontaneous action in line with the rhythm—a 
term used by Mr. Borel of the Tao—which permeates everything and 
is the vital force in everything though Mr. Goddard does not actually 
use the term “spontaneous”. Interestingly enough, however, Dr. Kiang 
Kang-hu still uses the term “inaction” and in the context argues for 
that meaning. Mr. Goddard also emphasizes the “Confucian dislike” 
for Taoism somewhat more heavily than Dr. Kiang who states that:— 
“No philosopher however different his philosophy ever disputed the 
Taoist philosophy or its teachers”. Confucianisn:, however, was always 
more positive than Taoism though Taoist passivistic doctrines have 
become engrained in the Chinese character. 


In spite of the fact that the experts, whose writings are put into 
this book, do not agree at every point and that others would not agree 
with the translation as given this new translation is well worth read- 
ing. One can catch the underlying meaning of the Tao which urges 
men ever on to something beyond their present life and which really 
means going back to that which is at the basis of their nature though 
it defies description and elucidation: What one is seeking in love, as 
Borel says, and which drives two people togcther to find it, comes to 
be seen as still beyond whatever experience terrestrial love can bring. 
That higher reality which moves through one end all life can be experi- 
enced here and is the end of the leading of the Tao. Yet no earthly 
experience can be satisfying more than a moment or two because it 
can never be more than a phase of that reality of which the whole is 
called Tao. It is true, as Mr. Goddard says, that at this and some other 
points Taoism touches Buddhism. 


Dr. Kiang gives something of the historical beginnings of Tac:sm 
though neither he nor Mr. Goddard clear up the relation of Laotzu, 
Lao Lai Tzu and Lao Tan, names connected with the Taoist records and 
sometimes identified as one. “Taoism has never’, concludes Dr. Kiang, 
“created any great literature or art, as Buddhism and Confucianism 
have.” That seems to be too sweeping a statement. The Tao Teh King, 
though cryptic and still challenging an adequate translation, has made 
a place for itself whether the production of one or more than one 
author. Then, too, it has built itself into the Chinese character. One 
need only read a book of proverbs to realize how much this has hap- 
pened. It is a phase of Chinese philosophy that should be known by 
all interested in China ancient and modern. To read this book will 
_ enable one to start on the way to acquiring that knowledge. F.R. 


‘Tue FINANCING OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CHINA. Dr. R. Y. S. Cheng. Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai. $4.00, Shanghai currency. 


Another of the constructive contributions to the social sciences in 
China published by the Commercial Press is this study of educational 
finance. It is true, as the author says, that literary tradition in China 
has discouraged the study of statistics. Probably greed and fear of 
exploitation also stand in the way of securing accurate financial data 
for sociological studies. But government administration is no longer 
a matter of personal judgment. It is being carried on, in China as 
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elsewhere, on the sure foundation of comparative statistics. Dr. Cheng 
has made a great contribution to his English readers by collecting 
for them so much statistical material from Chinese reports and magazine 
articles; but he has also provided for all a clearer graphic presentation 
of the material, and positive suggestions for the mechanical execution 
of the twenty-year program of educational ¢xpansion and improvement. 
All friends of education in China should be familiar with the educational 
plans of the Government, so that the cooperation of mission boards and 
educational foundations may be coordinated with them. They should 
also inform themselves as to the remarkable progress that has been 
made in systematizing modern education in China, and the actual build- 
ing that is based on the specifications. Dr. Cheng’s book is a mine 
of information, particularly on the methods and possibilities of financing 
the educational program. He-might well have given more attention to 
the question of private gifts to educational institutions, since it is 
probable that an ideal system of national education will hardly be built 
up through dependence on receipts from taxation alone.—G.W.H. 


HANDBOOK OF CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS IN CHINA, W. Y. Chyne. Chinese Na- 
tional Committce on Intellectual Cooperation, 1856 Avenue Joffre, Shanghai, 
$10.00 Chinese currency; foreign postage $1.00 extra. 


This volume demonstrates. not only the rapid growth of cultural 
activities in China but also reveals the place of international cooperation 
in that growth. The Chinese National Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation was organized in May 1933. Within the three years of its 
existence it has issued nine important documents of which this book— 
issued first in Chinese—is of the most general significance. The author, 
Mr. W. Y. Chyne, is Deputy General Secretary and Editor-in-Chief of 
this Committee. | 


This Handbook is the result of a survey extending over about two 
years. It includes four hundred and ninety-six principal Chinese and 
foreign cultural organizations and institutions. In it are listed 150 . 
associations, 100 libraries 23 museums, 11 observatories, 88 research 
organizations and institutions and 124 colleges and universities of 
varying types. 


_ So far as possible the date of origin of each organization or inatitu- 
tion listed is given. Some of these are, of course, quite small as regards 
membership and activity. The Committee which is studying the grass 
character (Chang Tsao), for instance, consists of only two members. 
In connection with the Ssu Tsun Society, again, only one name is given. 
This Society has published a number of books on Yen Yuan and Li Kung, 
two scholars of the Ching Dynasty. Other organizations listed are 
large. In many cases their budgets and the source thereof are given. 
It is interesting to note in how many instances provincial governments 
or the Central Government are supporting research institutions. This 
research concerns almost every aspect of life, economics and scientific 
research in general. The modern spirit of research has dug into China’s 
life in a significant way. The present may rightly be called China’s 
research period. China is not allowing international political tangles 
to shunt attention away from the necessity of understanding her own 
needs and poasibilities scientifically viewed and ascertained. This 
Handbook shows, too, that China’s past heritage and present resources 
and needs are both together coming under the critical eye of research. 
The Committee for the Propagation of the National Language, for 
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instance, is compiling a standard kuoyui (gwoyeu) dictionary. During 
four years a mass of clippings and notes has been acquired. The 
manuscripts of volumes beginning with “Ba” and “I” are completed. 
Some twenty more years, it is estimated, will be required for the com- 
pletion of the dictionary. Nevertheless six dictionaries of various sizes 
have been published in the last few years. Reference to this particular 
organization suggests one of the characteristics of this Handbook. In 
addition to facts of origin, membership and budgets it frequently gives 


notes on the activities and histories of the o&ganizations concerned 
which are especially interesting. For instance, we noted that three of 


the universities in Shanghai began with groups of students which had 
treked out of another institution—Great China University, Kwanghua 
University and Fu Tan University, the first being started to meet the 


‘needs of students from Amoy University, the second of students from 


St. John’s University and the third of students from Aurora University. 
In each case the students concerne1 were dissatisfied for some reason 


or other. 


Most of the organizations or institutions listed are Chinese, of 
course, but any institution which influences China’s cultural advance 
is listed whether Chinese, foreign or Sino-foreign. Such an Handbook 
is a sign of the emergence of both a new culture and a new technique 
in advancing it. While like all handbooks this one furnishes no light 
reading yet all who pore over it may gain insight into China’s cultural 
advance in these modern days. . 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS OF CHINESE PAINTING, BENJAMIN MarcH. Published 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. 907-15th St., Washington, 
D. C. Pages XIII 50 index VII plates. U.S.$1.50. 


Contains 302 technical terms, with Chinese character, translitera- 
tion, definition, and interpretation for each. Will serve as a dictionary, 
guide for stylistic classification, and manual of Chinese painting 
technique. 


Those interested in Chinese painting—and all ought to be—will 
find here the vocabulary and explanation of point of view which will 
enable them to discuss the subject with their Chinesc friends. It gives 
insight into the elements of Chinese painting—for example five type- 
form for rapids and waterfalls, such as “clouds drawn across” a water- 
fall “to give it height and life.” 


The American Council of Learned Societies, including nineteen 
societies, has a Committee on Far Eastern Studies, which is working 
vigorously to promote such studies in the U.S.A. This is its second 
publication. E.H.C. 


JOURNAL OF THE WEST CHINA BorpDeR RESEARCH Society, Volume VII, 19335, 


Editor, Wm. G. Sewell. United Church of Canada Mission Press, Chengtu, 
Szechwan. 


This liardy annual again throws light on unknown places and hidden 


history. It shows what the missionary group ir West China is doing 


to bring within the realm of knowledge that which has hitherto been 
mysterious and unknown. China’s past and Far West untravelled 


byways are thus becoming available for use and instruction. Back 


doors are opened and the mystery explained of where the barley used 
in making “tsamba” comes from. The implements of pre-historic men 
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and “some supermen of the Bamboo Books” unveil weird ideas and 
unearth long-past customs. “The Story of the Flood in the Literature 
of the Mo-So” illustrated by pictographs, is, particularly intriguing. 
“The Beginning of the Iron Age in China” delves into an interesting 
epoch. “The ‘White Men’s Graves’ of Southern Szechwan” show coffins 
’ on cliff sides though not of white men. Fifteen simple lessons on “The 
Hwa Miao Language” prove that progress is being made in helps for 
learning that tongue. 


Slightly over half of the contributions contained in this issue are 
by the late J. H. Edgar. They illustrate his unusual stamina in going 
into strange places and after strange facts. That he often underwent 
strenuous hardship is shown in one of these contributions. One wonders 
how his place will be filled or rather how his researches will be con- 
tinued and the results of those he carried on himself be made available 
in permanent form. A biography of this remarkable pioneer should 
provide vivid reading. 


While this journal is prepared with the serious research student 
in mind many who run may read with interest and profit. The Society 
is to be congratulated on the excellent use it makes of the time available 
and of its almost unlimited field of opportunities. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE BETWEEN CHINA AND THE NORTH WESTERN COAST OF 
AMERICA, MADE IN 1804. William Shaler. Saunders Studio Press, Claremont, 
California. $3.75 U. S. Currency. 


In a boat of 175 tons only the author made a trip from Canton 
to California in 1804. In simple language he records his observations 
and experiences. It is strange for those who know modern California 
to read tales of Indians and forested slopes on America’s northwest 
coast. Brushes with the Spaniards then in control are recorded also. 
Much of the material is such as modern-romance writers use in locating 
their stories in these now dim and distant days. Of the Indians the 
author did not think much. Quite in contrast is his estimate of the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich Island at which he touched coming and 
going. For he returned to Canton though in another boat. Missionaries 
in California, it is interesting to note, were often engaged in the fur 
trade with China, then an important line of Pacific commerce. Some 
of the place-names used are recognizable though others are not, which 
leaves the reader at times wondering just where the author was at the 
moment. In all it is a most interesting record, told in the easy style 
of one who made only superficial observations, and built up when the 
dangers of the Pacific and the countries it washed were little known. 
The dangers of the voyages are passed over in few words. The author 
was much more interested in the peoples he met though they were not 
always favourable to his needs and wishes or always to his liking. 
Though involving no plot there is subdued romance in these travel 
experiences. To read is to realize, among other things, what a difference 
one hundred and fifty years have brought to the Pacific and its surround- 
ing coastal lands. Strangely enough the author says little about the Chinese 
though he travelled up the coast of China and stopped at some of the 
islands lying near thereto. The size of the vessel and the experiences 
of the author remind one of the voyage of the Mayflower and the ex- 
perience of its historic passengers. 
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THE NETHERLANDS INDIES. THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION. Joh. Rauws, H. Kraemer, 
F. J. F. Van Hasselt, N.A.C. Slotemaker de Bruine. World Dominion Press, 
Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, N.I., paper covers 3/6 net. 


This book, translated from the Dutch, opens up in a thorough and 
eareful way the religious situation in these Dutch possessions. In view 
of the fact that limitations have recently been put on Christian propaganda 
on the island of Bali it is particularly timely. While brief mention is 
made of the work of the Christian and Missionary Alliance in this con- 
nection, the book does not discuss the question of religious freedom 
which has now emerged. . 


* It is interesting to note the widespread interest Dutch mission or- 
wanizations have taken in this little-known field. The Franciscans 
started work in Makassar in 1525 which by 1548 resulted in the baptism 
of some royal converts. In 1933 a church in Boston set apart two mis- 
Bionaries who landed finally in Batavia. They went into the interior 
but met with an hostile tribe which murdered them. 


_ There is.a hint of the way the policy of restricting Christian pro- 
paganda on the island of Bali grew up. In 1881 one of two missionaries 
who had obtained permission to work there was murdered. The Govern- 
ment then cancelled his colleague’s permit. In addition to this fear of 
political disturbances there was also the fear of disturbances to the 
social order, which in Bali is very closely connected with the Hindu relig- 
ion. At the moment this fear is operative to the extent of the prohibition 
of Christian propaganda though the Balinese Christians already won are 


still carrying on. : | 
One of the appendices gives a lengthy treatment of “The Bible in the 


| N etherlands Indies.” 


This volume should prove indispensable to those looking forward 
to the future development of Christianity in the Netherlands Indies. 


WHEN THE CHURCH WAS VERY YouNG. E. G. Loosely. George Allen & Unwin, 
Litd., London. pgs 119 price 3/6. + 


When the Church was very young it had no buildings, no denomina- 


tions, no fixed organization, no New Testament, no vocabulary of ‘its 
‘own, no dogmatic svstem, no Sabbath Day in the Gentile World. And yet 


it did have an experience of new life in Christ, 9 store of teaching from 
Christ, which constituted a gospel which it wa; compelled to share with 
the whole world. Mr. Loosely quotes Canon C. E. Raven with approval: 
“A profound alteration has taken place in the character of the religion 
of Jesus. This difference is not merely one of externals and inherent 
in the necessity of growing older...... The evidence demonstrates that 
fundamental changes have taken place in the inner life of the church, 
in its relationship to Christ and to God. There has been degeneration, 
so definite and demonstrable as to invalidate the claim of Hellenistic 
doctrine or Roman institutionalism to be identical with the religion of 
Jesus.” The author’s thesis is that primary things have been supplanted 
by secondary, the secondary being made the standard of the life of the 
church and of the orthodoxy of the church member. The vital, gowing, 
expanding life of the Spirit has been stereotyped in rigid moulds of 
ecclesiasticism, and static forms of doctrine, to the detriment of the 
church and the world for which the church exists. This is an excellent 
study for all missionaries who are ready to face facts and readjust their 
actions and thinking accordingly. The basic assumptions of Hellenistic 
doctrine and Roman institutionalism are not maintained by. Rome alone. 
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Some denominations who boast their far vemove from all taint of 
Romanism would be surprised at the result of an honest self-examination 


in the light of the facts of this little book. | 


Jesus. Prepared by Leslie Earl Willmott, Dryden Linsley Phelps, Lewis Calvin 
Walmsley, Mary Katherine Willmott, Margaret Hallenbeck Phelps, and Con- 
stance Kilborn Walmsley. Canadain Mission Press, Chengtu, Szechwan, 
English-Chinese Edition, fifty cents; English edition, thirty-five cents; Chinese 
edition, fifteen cents; all Chinese currency. 


This is a cooperative production based on those parts of the 
Synoptic tradition considered to be the oldest. The bi-lingual edition 
is the one under review. Only one incident from John is included 
and that because it is considered to belong to the Synoptic tradition. In 
order to make it as serviceable to Chinese students as possible the 
English vocabulary is, with the: exception of thirty-two words, confined 
to the three thousand most frequently used words as selected by the 
Institute for Research in English Teaching. To some extent the method 
followed is that used by Dr. H. B. Sharman in “The Records of the 
Life of Jesus.” To achieve these and other ideals much meticulous 
work must have gone into the making of this Life of Jesus. 


In the effort to make the English simple—eight English translations 
have been consulted—one used to certain terms may wonder why “test” 
is used instead of “tempt” and “meeting hall” instead of “synagogue”. 
The substitute terms do not seem to convey the full meaning of the 
originals. But perhaps the students will not notice the dropped 
significance. : 


The co-authors have not hesitated to show their own preferences 
at times. As for instance, that Jesus’ period of activity lasted only 
about a year. They have tried, too, to give alternative explanations 
to miraculous incidents, as for instance that the feeding of the five 
thousand may be been due to a quite natural sharing of available 
provisions. That such explanations should be given to Chinese students 
along with others there should be general agreement. These and other 
explanations are found in the notes given at the end of the volume 
which, in this case, has English and Chinese opposite each other. 


Though .divided into fourteen chapters with eighty-four numbered 
sections the whole may be read more or less as a narrative. Many of 
the section headings are apt and suggestive of the contents. To some 
extent topical arrangement is used with the result that such subjects 
as “Essentials of True Goodness” and “The Kingdom of God” are treated 
together. This should prove very useful in teaching students. 


The volume is bound in Chinese style. It should give the student 
a clear idea of what Jesus meant to his near-contemporaries and provide 
plenty of openings to apply his principles to present-day issues. It: is 
a synoptic picture of Jesus seen through the eyes of his earliest re- 
porters. Differences in customs then and in China now are explained 
in the notes. A brief Introduction makes plain the political status of 
the Jews of Jesus’ time. 


‘The authors are to be congratulated on producing a Life of Christ 


that takes cognizance of the latest findings thereon, is adapted to 
the needs of Chinese students and presents the personality and teachings 
of J esus in an attractive and interesting manner. F.R. 
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A SHorTer Lire or Jesus. William R. Leete. Association Press of China. 
pp. 38. Thirty cents, Chinese currency. 


The eighteen chapters in this presentation of the high moments 
in the Life—healings, parables, gracious courtesies to “irreligious, fear- 
less truth-telling, friendships, passion and reappearance—are told in 
language fitted to Chinese students, with an occasional Chinese character 
thrown in for elucidation. Naturally none of the deep interpretations 
of the meaning of Jesus are raised. After reading the student should 
see one who was devoted to God and the good of men, who took high 
standards and stood by them even urging his fellows to love the Romans, 
who worked with simple men and women gladly, who lived simply and 
thought nobly—one who felt it better to die for principles that would 
help men than to live for principles which could never bring to them 
the best. Each chapter has scripture references. An occasional men- 
tion of an event in Chinese history or a current issue gives pertinence 
to the text. A map at the end helps locate the story geographically. 
The whole is an appealing but easily understood introduction to the 
Life of Jesus. It gives one a sense of the winsomeness of his personality. 


CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS. W. W. Lockwood. Association Press of China. 
Twenty cents, Chinese currency. 


A series of thirteen conversations as carried on by Jesus. Each 
conversation is preceeded by daily readings. Questions in each con- 
versation refer back to these readings. ‘The conversations deal with 
those every-day ethical questions ordinary people meet though not always 
can they answer them. Helpful in opening up the ideas of Jesus on 
every-day conduct. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RIVER CHILDREN. A story of Boat Life in China, by Mary Brewster Hollister. 
N.Y. Dodd, Mead, N.Y. 246 p. illus. Priee G. $1.75 


Children from nine to twelve will be interested in the story of these children 
of South China, but the smaller ones will have difficulty in reading with 
enjoyment some of the big words. The black and white illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese are very weil done. The English translations of Chinese names and 
places are rather from the standpoint of the young reader. H.C.P. 


SHINING OuR Best. The Story of the Christian Colleges of China. Associated 
Boards for Christian Colleges in China. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Brief history of beginnings, developments and present cooperative rela- 
tionships of Christian Colleges in China. Their present financial status and 
proportion of income that comes from West and China respectively given. Some 
— U.S. currency have been invested in the physical plants of ten 
colleges. 


AN Epvtation PROGRAM FOR VOLUNTARY CHURCH WorKERS. N.C.C.R-E. Train- 
ing Bulletin No.1. Published by the Christian Literature Society. Ten cents 
silver, postage extra. 


Outlines the need and methods of a system of nation-wide cooperation in 
education for voluntary church work. Appendix contains various forms to 
be filled out by those desiring to participate in this training. Is the first of 
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a series of bulletins to follow up the national lay training program inaugurated 
at the Kuling Conference, the actions of which are given. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL ASIA. International Fellowship for World-Wide Witness. 
Mildmay Conference Center, London, N. 1. 6/-net. 


Outlines in very brief form the need and opportunities for evangelistic work 
in nine countries in Eastern and Central Asia. Scant geographical and statistical 
data aiming to indicate the relative position of Christianity are given for some 
of the countries concerned. Beyond showing the open door for evangelization does 
not attempt to say much about the conditions in the countries concerned. 


NANKING, THE NEW CaPITAL Ralph A. Ward, 


This is an address given to the College of Chinese Studies, Peiping. It 
outlines briefly the modern developments taking place in Nanking whereby it 
has become “a cosmopolitan Chinese city.” New buildings, new streets, and 
a new outlook mark the present-day life of the ancient city. 


TRUTH AND TRADITION IN CHINESE BUDDHISM, Karl L. Reichelt. Enlarged 
Edition, Commercial Press. 


Besides the substitution of some new illustrations for the less desirable ones 
in the previous edition the reader will find much new material in this revision. 
This is found especially on pp. 112-119 and 308-330 and in the new and illuminat- 
ing chapter XIII on “Buddhist and Christian Viewpoints on the Fundamental 
Religious Ideas—a Brief Comparison and Valuation.” 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Orientalia Added. 1935. 


Brief comments on the many Chinese, Japanese and other East Asiatic 
books. added to the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 1934-35. The total 
number of volumes in the Chinese language now in this library number 164,174. 


Has CHRISTIANITY COME TO CHINA TO Stay? Frank R. Millican. College of 
Chinese Studies, Peiping. Pager covers. Ten pages. 


This is an address delivered at the College of Chinese Studies in Peiping. The 
author concludes that Christianity has came to China to stay. Its growth in 
self-support, leadership and variety of service all give grounds for this conclu- 
sion. Furthermore, it adds something vital to the contributions of Confucianism 
and Buddhism. However, it is pointed out that while the Christian Church 
might go on alone it will go forward better with the assistance of western 
Christians and missionaries. 


RFPORT OF THE COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND CHINA. 


_ This is the report submitted to the Secretary-General of the League by the 
Director of the Section for Communications and Transit, Secretary of the 
Council Committee, on his Mission in China. It is a record of the visit and 
observations of Robert Haas, who visited China for about three months in 
the early part of 1935 in this capacity. He not only had extensive interviews 
but also travelled widely all over China. The report gives the impression that 
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reconstructive interest and activity is the major motivation in China’s modern 
life. It contains the observations of an impartial observer to the effect that 
progress in the beginnings of reconstruction is apparent in many minds and 
many centers. The report closes- with suggesting the technical fields—road 
transport, hydraulic works, cooperative development, public health, technical 
agricultural development and industrial technique—in which, in the near future, 
the League will be called upon to cooperate y es China. 


‘ABORTION. F. W. Stella Browne, A. M. Ludovici and Dr. Harry Roberts. 
_ George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 4/6 net. 


,The movement in Russia to control and provide for abortion is one of the 
influences which led to the three-sided study of the problem which is the 
purpose of this book. The first author is for it and attempts to show why, 
on the basis of women’s freedom and needs, it should be put on some sort 
of legislative status and on a proper medical basis. The second writer is dead 
against it. He puts it down as one of the modern attempts to masculinize 
‘women and draws evidence from Russia to show that the results there are 
not as satisfactory as some have presumed. The last writer, a doctor, writes 
out of his experience and tends to show that there are cases where resort to 
abortion is justified but he would hardly countenance legitimizing it to the 
extent advocated by the first writer. The language of the debaters is temperate, 
To read this book is to understand just how in modern days this medical matter 
has become one of more general interest than formerly. : 


‘THE CHURCH IN ACTION, Jack C. Winslow. Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., Warwick 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 2/—net. 


A well-written and ardent testimony to the vaiue of the Oxford Groups. 
Deals, also, with the primary task of the Church in this modern age—the 
changing of lives. 


THE WAY. OF THE WITNESSES. Edward Shillito. Edinburgh H 
Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 2/2% post free. urg ouse Press, 2 


_Those who know the author will realize that this clear study of the New 
Testament as primarily an account of missionary effort and aim will be well- 
worth perusing and studying. Probably the only book that deals with the 
New Testament as a missionary book. Here and there modern stories of mission 
work are brought in to show how the older stories fit into the modern missionary 
aim. An excellent book for students. 


BOOK RECEIVED: 
LES JESUITES, (Chinese) P. Dissard, S.J. Pages 302. 


Course of Events in China 


_ SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS:—The Japanese Premi i 
Hirota, recently declared that in spite of aes “friendly IE 
relations the progress in this direction is regretfully poor’. In his 
farewell address Lieut.-General Tada, retiring Commander of the 
Japanese Garrison in North China, declared that Japan has not embarked 
upon a policy of aggression in China. This statement was intended 
to correct misunderstandings”. In view of what is happening, however, 
the first statement is obvious while the second sounds thin. As a 
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matter of fact, Japanese troops in North China have been increased 
over the protest of the Chinese Government. 


Viewed in the large Japan is utilizing a new technique of conquest 
in relation to China. Smuggling has grown to such proportions in 
North China as to threaten the financial stability of China. Some 
have dubbed it a “state of free trade’. So many goods have been 
smuggled: in that they are blocking their own sale. The Chinese 
Government declares that the tariff must be kept up for protective 
purposes. So any drastic tariff reduction does not appear to be the 
way out. The drug traffic in North China is a glaring scandal. China 
charges Japan with conniving at the first. Both are, as a matter of 
fact, carried on largely by Japaneze extraterritorials. They are weapons 
that work for conquest by Japan even if the relation. of Japanese 
officials thereto is confined to an attitude of indifference. Japanese 
interest in promoting “autonomy” is another modern weapon of conquest. 
Significantly enough the smuggling, the drug traffic and “autonomy” 
agitations appear to move together. The same triad of political mines: 
threatening China’s life and integrity is seen in and around Fukien, 
for instance; though it is not as robust there as in North China. Japan 
does not, it seems to be agreed, wish to use force direct if it can be 
avoided. But the threat of force and military interference here and 
there give these modern methods of conquest an effectiveness of their own. 


Mr. Arita, Japan’s foreign minister, recently urged before the 
Japanese Diet that in order to expedite the process of the readjust- 
ment of Sino-Japanese relations the Chinese authorities must take a 
“truly broad view” of the situation in East Asia. In an editorial 
comment on this sage advice The People’s Tribune (May 16, 1936) replies 
with this somewhat caustic question:—“Short of hauling down the 
national flag, withdrawing one of its officials from North China, and 
handing over the keys to the Commander of the Japanese garrison in 
that territory, what more can the National Government do to demonstrate 
the ‘broadness’ of its view of the situation in East Asia?” And that’s 
about it! Yet in contrast to this popular feeling, General Chang Chun, 
Chinése Minister of Foreign Affairs, has spoken in conciliatory terms 
on Sino-Japanese readjustment. He assumes that a desire similar to 
his exists in Japan. He deplored, however, the lack of concreteness 


in negotiations. 


In the meantime the Japanese military Juggernaut rolls on. The 
victims, however, while not yet able to stop it are not throwing them- 
selves devotedly under its wheels. Hu Han-nin, the veteran statesman 
who recently died, urged in his will that China must resist Japan. The 
last aspect of this popular feeling is seen in the earnest promotion of 
the new system of Romanized education dealt with in an editorial on 
“Education out of School” in this issue. Here is a popular movement 
of portentious significance. What it may mean none dare foretell. It 
is a new phase of China’s national consciousness and a. new move of 
patriotism. If the Chinese mass gets going along this line the results 
can only be portentious. 


CHINA’S LATEST CONSTITUTION :—tThe next thing looming up 
on the horizon is China’s eighth constitution which, after three years 
of work thereon, is now ready for adoption by the next People’s Congress. 
The China Critic, takes it as adhering to the Three Principles of Sun 
Yat-sen and as not being Fascist in nature. In some regards it tends 
towards democracy. The delegates to the People’s Congress are to be 
“elected by universal, equal, and direct suffrage and by secret ballot”. 
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The President’s executive authority has been slightly reduced but his 
executive responsibility in emergencies has been increased. He shares 
with the People’s Congress the election of the members of the Legisiative 
and Control Yuans, half being elected by each. Formerly the People’s 
Congress was to elect all of them. Here is a slight drift away from 
democracy. Dr. Sun’s economic ideas are worked into this new draft 
constitution. For instance the State may regulate private wealth and 


the unearned increment on land value is to be taxed and used for the 


public benefit. Monopolistic enterprises, too, are to be operated by 
the State except where private operation is specially granted. The 
aim of education, a national concern, is given as: “to develop a national 
spirit, to cultivate a national morality, to train the people for self- 


' government and to increase their ability to earn a livelihood, and thereby 


to build up a sound and healthy body of citizens.” 


There would seem to be no “natural rights’ envisaged in this 
constitution. Of “Rights and Duties of the Citizens” there are nineteen. 
Every citizen is “amenable to the duty of military service”. The freedom 
of domicile, speech and correspondence are apparently classed with the 
“freedom of religious belief.” But all the freedoms may be restricted “in 
accordance with law.” Of the nineteen rights and duties all except five are 
so fenced in. A freedom the constitution gives the Government may 
take away or restrict if it deems it necessary. While the Government 
under the constitution will assume the responsibility to protect these 
freedoms it will also be above them. 


There is not at the moment any apparent issue in China as to 
“freedom of religious belief’. But a few words on this, which is 


usually deemed a natural right in the West, may be added. The Pro- 


visional Constitution of June 1, 1931 reads’. All persons shall have 
liberty of conscience”. This latest draft seems to suggest a possible 
contraction of this liberty. It reads: “Every citizen shall have the 
freedom of religious belief; such freedom shall not be restricted except 
in accordance with law”. Another law, found in the New Criminal 
Code which came into force in 1935, affords protection to all kinds of 
religious service and preaching except freedom of religious service in 
schools. The Roman Catholics deem there is sufficient uncertainty at 
this point to merit a memorandum to the Government in the name of 
several hundred thousand Christians. This was presented in December 
1935 by Mr. Lo Pa-hong, President of Chinese Catholic Action. While 
the Constitution makes possible restriction on freedom of religious 
belief the Criminal Law appears to protect all religious practise. The 
Criminal Law seems to limit the restrictive power of the Government 
over freedom of religious belief. Perhaps the Constitution has in mind 
certain undesirable beliefs while the Criminal Law deals with those 
aes as desirable. There is need for study at this point by 
ristians. | 


The Present Situati on 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE INTERESTS CONVERGING. 


Christian literature workers in China face a people not much in- 
terested in religion or its leaders. That is true at least of educated 
Chinese. Yet in meeting the needs of a people that prizes literature 
even while it is lukewarm to religious literature the Christian forces 
have made progress. In production the output has increased and it 
is drawing nearer to actual needs. Chinese Christian writers are 
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coming forward. Three facts suggest this. First, Chinese contributors 
to the Chinese Recorder are growing in numbér and power. Second, the 
“Life of Jesus” by Prof. T. C. Chao, and a book on theology attest 
that Chinese Christians are thinking things through for themselves and 
giving them literary form. The new “Hymns cf Universal Praise” 
attests their power to produce Christian poetry. Distribution of 
Christian literature is also expanding. In all these lines, however, 
Christian literature in China is far behind iis opportunities and 
possibilities. To take up this lag and bridge the gap between the 
hitherto independent societies working in this field was the purpose 
of a Conference on Christian literature which met in Shanghai, May 
11-14, 1936. Three days were given to sectional discussions of produc- 
tion, writers and distribution respectively, and one to a general session 
to sum up the results. : 


While the number present was not large mest of the literature 
societies were presented together with some educational and other 
institutions. It was a conference of literature workers and writers. 
That the conference embodies a growing impulse to more coordinated 
effort in this field is seen in the decision to have another conference 
in six months with the likelihood of such a conference meeting semi- 
annually. Interests of those present were, of course, somewhat diver- 
gent. One society does not, for instance, publish any social literature. 
Another announced a program largely given up to discussion of current 
social and political issues. One delegate urged, indeed, that this is 
part of the Christian obligation. Another delegate announced that he 
is essentially a conserver. Yet these divergencies did not prevent 
coordinated thinking and planning. The question as to whether there 
should be one literature program or one built up of the programs of the 
different agencies seems to have been answered along the second line. 
But there was no attempt to limit any program. Certainly a step forward 
was taken toward understanding what a comprehensive and coordinated 
program should contain. The task is of mountainous magnitude and 
baffling complexity. Indeed, so many are the current issues challenging 
thinking and literature planning that finding a way through them is 
one of the issues. There was some discussion of the problem of 
remunerating writers and of passing the task of creating and dis- 
tributing Christian literature more onto the hearts and shou!ders of 
Chinese Christians. That those with admittedly diverse interests should 
continue to think together is a sign of progress in a field that has been 
heretofore too much marked by lack of coordination. Out of the con- 
ferences. should come ways to prevent unnecessary duplication. A 
card system was adopted to spread information to this end. This con- 
ference decided, too, that there should be occasional joint publications. 
A “Dictionary of Christian Biographies” was accepted as the first 
assay in this regard. 


Two major strategies peeped through the discussions as desirable 
to evolving an adequate and qualified body of Christian literature. 
One was the need for some way whereby a more general test could be 
applied to literature offering itself for publication. Another was the 
need for a central agency or organization. Neither went very far 
forward. To have them discussed, however, shows that the sharp edge 
of independent and isolated action in this field is being blunted. An 
emerging feeling that independent action will not provide an adequate 
Christian literature is responsible for the blunting. 


Books published at present are submitted to the test of the society 
publishing them and the subsequent test of sales, a result often hidden. 
It was decided that entire liberty is to be left to the producing agencies. 
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No desire to set up outside compulsion as regards evaluation of books 
appeared. In its final actions care was taken to make this clear. Such 
annotated lists as may be published jointly will be annotated by the 
publishers of the books concerned. Yet evidently there is emerging 
the question of evaluation of Christian literature by a larger group 
than has heretofore made it. This is an issue for the future. Its 
appearance shows a dawning realization that good Christian literature 
must go under a wider testing than has heretofore been the vogue. It 
was decided that prize books should be especially pushed. 


While listening to the suggestions made again and again it became 
evident that a permanent staff and organization alone could carry all 
of them out yet no plans for a centralized organization developed. It 

was decided, however, to appoint thirteen groups of consultants, each 
one dealing with a particular class of literature. These are repre- 
sentative and diffused geographically and as regards viewpoint. Their 
task is to give advice when asked as to books coming within the scope 
of each class. The general evaluation principle was recognized in that 
it was suggested that each group select lists from the books dealt with 
in their sections which same lists might then be printed in the Bookman 
and used in other ways. A body of consulting judges has thus been 
set up. This is a step towards tapping the general judgment as over 
against the particular judgment of societies or individuals. 


Three results of these literature conferences are apparent. First, 
those responsible therefor are gaining a better mastery of the literature 
needed and what is already being done to meet it. Second, there is 
a focusing of thinking and stimulation that can only improve the 
literature. Third, there is a movement towards cooperation that may 
well lead in time to closer organized relationships. We may hope so, 
at least. The problem of creating a Christian literature for China is 
being viewed as one though in all probability the ways of producing 
it will never be merged into one. But then why should they? 


a 


CHENGTU STUDENTS AND CRISIS 


Many of us have been very anxious about the decline of the 
Christian influence among students in mission schools. It suggests two 
pictures, one of the student of today and the other the uniqueness of 
the Christian expression of the students five years ago. As we see it 
now, it is very hard to make a true judgment of the situation concerning 
either one of them. Probably we can only say they are in a differen‘ 
situation, therefore their expression will certainly be different. Tares 
and wheat may be allowed to grow until the harvest time is near. If 
we take time to think about the causes of this decline, we may under- 
oma _ problem more fully and find out the right way to help the 
students. 


The first thing we have to take into consideration is the great 
challenge of the national crisis. It challenges all students, both bright 
and dull, and at the same time, it creates among the students, a new 
type of philosophy, a philosophy in which man ig everything—a 
humanistic philosophy. China is left alone and she cannot make her 
friendliness real to other nations. We have to live through this critical 
situation by persistent and long suffering. China can no longer depend 
on international cooperation, but on her own strength and effort. The 
period has come when China must act, “bitterly, truthfully, bravely and 
quickly”. Certainly this is hopeful for China but, on the other hand, 
it makes Christianity less important in the lives of the students. This 
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thought makes the student more independent of Divine power. This 
may be the chief cause of the present problem. 


Due to the above cause another thing is obvious to all, that the 
state is being exalted above everythirg. The national calls naturally 
cause no hesitation to the students. In the name of the state you can 
make every student do things and have that work done easily and 
neatly. I am not trying to deal with this situation from a critical 
point of view or from that of the relation of the state and religion but 
I do think this effect has largely taken place in the minds of the students. 
It is a fact that the students are very much concerned with the present 
situation and care less than formerly about the religious life in the 


schools. 


Recently the government program interfered with the spare time 
of the students. For example military training, service programs etc., 
take afternoon and night time, when the students used to be free partly 
for religious activities. Certainly all these services are fine and good 
for the students but they leave very little chance for religion to come 
into their daily and weekly timetable. For instance, the military sum-. 
mer camp condenses three months’ courses into one semester. We can 
imagine what a busy term they have! This proves that the educated 
class begins to wake up to new things in a new age, but at the same 
time we lose opportunities for the spiritual training of the students 
in using the old and familar methods which we still consider necessary. 
I realize that some of the activities instituted by the Government are 
religious in the broadest sense, but to choose the highest values requires 
wisdom and effort on our part. hie 


A part of the religious program is preaching or the sermon. Very 
_ often the real sermon can catch the highest vision for the students as 
they look toward life in general. I still remember vividly that Dr. 
E. S. Jones’ sermons affected me more deeply than anything else, when 
I was with him for ten days three years ago. He might not preach 
directly to me but his message gave me an attitude toward my life 
ever since. Good sermons go to the depth of the heart and remain 
there as constant influences. But they must be messages with Godly 
power to transform the lives of the thirsty youth of today. Thousands 
of students are hunting for this kind of food. Their hesitation can 
be immediately removed, if they get something great and bright io satisfy 
their needs. Students are often challenged by good sermons and their 
messages .make their life hopeful, happy and satisfied. If we take time 
to think of the present problems the Chinese are facing, we realize how 
much inspiration and the spirit of willingness to suffer for the creat 
cause in life are required. Of course it is true that it is hard to find 
good preachers for good sermons but we have to make our best effort 
to make this preaching real and genuine in order t6 satisfy the spiritual 
hunger of the students. 


The religious atmosphere is generally created in special settings. 
A beautiful service always requires numerous and meaningful arrange- 
ments both in the program and in the decorations. The university 
festival services often draw big crowds of students and a deep impres- 
sion is made on the life of youth. It is rather strenuous to conduct 
the services always in this way. One needs to give special care to the 
settings so that the religious atmosphere can permeate the senses of 
the worshippers. Every school needs a specially beautiful and quiet 
chapel room as this makes a great difference to the students in realizing 
the deep reverence.of the religious life. 3 
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Last of all, religion is not something outside of one’s self, it is the 
transforming power which catches the lives of other people. It is 
soul-making and soul-creating. Students are often critical and deny 
everything except themselves. One thing they. cannot refuse, one’s real 
care and genuine love for them.. In other words they want living 
religion not empty words, the incarnation of the Christ-like spirit in 
men whom they love. and to whom they pay high respect. The heart 
of our religion is to live out one’s belief. This is the only thing which 
can draw men to Christ genuinely and compellingly. This reminds > 
how primitive Christianity spread over the world like a contagious 
disease. The centre of that movement was its life-transforming power. 
There is nothing more effective than a personal testimony for. Christ 
and a faithful friendship to change the lives of others. Wallace Wang. 


— 


GENERAL CHANG AT BIBLE RALLY 


General Chang Chih-kiang was the principle speaker Sunday after- 
noon at the second Annual Rally of the East China Bible Society. 
Recently returned from an extended trip through the United States and 
Europe General Chang spoke with clarity and enthusiasm of the place 
of Bible study in personal, family and national progress. “The great 
message of these scriptures,” declared the speaker, “is summarized in 
the words ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ When this becomes 
the universal rule international discord will give way to world-wide good- 


‘will.” 


General Chang is the chairman of the National Calesthenics’ As- 


-gociation and the primary purpose of his journey abroad was to in- 
_ vestigate methods of physical training used in western countries. 


While in America and England, however, he accepted many invitations 
to address church and student gatherings and was the guest of honor 
at numerous functions. 


Another feature of the Bible Society meeting Sunday in Allen Mem- 
orial Church, Shanghai, was the presentation of a Memorial Member- 
ship certificate to Mr. 8, U. Zau and his family in honor of the late 
Mrs. Zau. This certificate was issued by the American Bible Society 
in New York in token of a substantial gift made by the Zau family io 
the permanent funds of the Bible Society. Mr. Zau who is connected 
with the Ministry of Finance and holds several prominent positions 
in Shanghai was yesterday elected Chairman of the Membership Cam- 
paign for the East China Bible Society. His eldest son, Mr. T. €. Chao, 
who is in the Shanghai Municipality Bureau of Foreign Affairs, ac- 
cepted the certificate on behalf of the family and paid an effective 
tribute to his mother. and to the influence of the Bible. The presenta- 


tion was made by Dr. Carleton Lacy, Agency Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. 


Nearly 800 people crowded into the Church to hear these addresses 
and to view the exhibit of Chinese and foreign scriptures that were on 
display. A four-piece orchestra led the singing and rendered several 
selections. The Rev. Alfred Chow, General Secretary of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, read the scriptures, and pastors of several churches 
participated in the service.. The Rev. T. E. Tong, General Secretary 
of the Chinese Home Missionary Society, and Mr. S. K. Woo, the Secretary 


- of the East China Bible Society, had charge of arrangement. General 


Chang was re-elected as a member of the Bible Society Committee. 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


An impressive service was held in the Viceroy’s Hall of the T. A. 
C. C. on Sunday, May 24th., 1936, to commemorate the 75th. anniversary 
of the L.M.S. in North China. A large congregation assembled, includ- 
ing representatives of all the N. China L.M.S. stations and of other 
missionary bodies in the North. The Chair was taken by Rev. F.T. 
Liu, Chairman of the North China Synod, and amongst those taking part 
were Revs. T.H. K’ang and W.F. Dawson, in addition to the two principal 
speakers, Dr. C. Y. Ch’eng and Rev. A.G. Bryson, who gave inspiring 
addresses on the history and influence of the Londor Mission from those 
early days of 1861 to the present time. Mr. Bryson, whose boyhood me- 
mories of China go back half a century and whose honoured father, 
Rev. Thos Bryson, this year celebrates his 93rd. birthday and the 70th. 
anniversary of his arrival in China, referred in the course of his ad- 
dress to the great work of the pioneers, Chinese and foreign, and of 
those who had followed in their steps. He recalled the names of the 
famous sinologues Edkins and Owen; of Jonathan Lees and his faithful 
and devoted Chinese helpers during a rare ministry of 40 years; of Drs. 
Lockhart, Dudgeon and Cochrane, the forerunners and founders of what 
is now known as the Peking Union Medical College, and of the equaily - 
famous Drs. Kenneth Mackenzie and Roberts of Tientsin; of James 
Gilmour, the pioneer of Mongolia, Evans Meech and Alex. King who 
at 91 and 8&6 respectively are still active in retirement in England; of 
Hopkyn Rees and Dr. Sewely Macfarlane, who started the Siaochang 
Mission, and David Murray and Dr. Arthur Peill of Tsangchow fame; 
and, coming to our own times, of Lavington Hart and S.K. Ma of the 
Tientsin Anglo-Chinese CoHege, and Dr. C.H. Lei, who, after 22 years 
of faithful service to Church and Hospital, is now lying grievously ill 
in the P.U.M.C. Mr. Bryson concluded a masterly survey by a poignant 
reference to those faithful Chinese Christians—men, women and children 
—who to the number of over 300 had paid the last price of their 
devotion in the Boxer year. And subsequent history had once more 
proved the truth of the old saying “The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.” 


Dr. Ch’eng Ching Yi, the honoured leader of the Church of Christ 
in China, whose name deservedly occupies pride of place amongst the 
sons of the L.M.S. in this land, gave a telling and all-too-brief address 
in that inimitable style of which he is the master. After referring to 
his old teacher Jonathan Lees, he went on to speak of the varied con- 
tribution that the L.M.S. had made to the cause of Christ in China 
right from the advent of Morrison in 1807. He dwelt on the courage 
and faith of the pioneers who in the face of almost overwhelming difficulties 
had so well and truly laid the foundations; on the witness of the L.M.S. 
to the Congregational ideals of liberty and democratic church govern- 
ment; on the part that the mission had played in the establish both 
of union institutions and of independent churches; and on the devolu- 
tion of responsibility upon Chinese Christians, which’ during the last 
twenty years has become such a conspicuous feature of the policy of 
the L.M.S. Dr. Ch’eng concluded a most inspiring address on a note 
of thankfulness to God for all that had been accomplished in the past, 
and of confident expectation and hope for the future; in the words of 
the Master, “Greater things than these shall ye do.” A.P.C. 
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Door of Hope, Shanghai:—The stitution for 1935 has just been 

annual report of this worthy in- published under the title:—‘“Life 
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out of Death.” It is a fitting title. 
For the most part the report is 
made up of life stories. ‘There is 
no mincing of the horrible con- 
ditions from which many of the 
girls and women cared for by this 
home escaped. These stories are 
a commentary on conditions all 
too often overlooked by the public. 
To read this report is to admire 
those who spend their lives bring- 


ing back to life those virtually 


dead. General donations, we 
note, reached a larger total than 
in the previous year. Though 
each month brings financial stress 
yet the overdraft was reduced in 
1935. The total budget for the 
year amounted to $48,649.79. 


Statistics of Church of Christ 
in China:—The Church, May 1936 
gives the latest statistics of the 
Church of Christ in China. There 
are a total ‘of 1,161 organized 
churches of which (forty-eight 
percent are self-supporting. How- 
ever, some of these latter have a 
meager program and some of those 
assisted need the help to carry on 
their larger programs, There are 
also 1,270 branch churches, 
groups of Christians meeting re- 
gularly but without elder or 
deacon and receiving Sacraments 
from the central church. Of 
ordained Chinese ministers there 
are 492 with 1,856 men and women 
evangelists. The total number of 
communicants is 123,043 of which 
13,289 were added during the year 
reported. The contributions rais- 
ed locally amounted to $488,105, 
silver. 


Roman Catholic Martyr:—The 


body of Father Melchior Geser, 


a German Salvatorian Father shot 
and killed by Chinese outlaws in 
June 193i, has been found in 
northwestern Fukien and brought 
to Shaowu for burial. He was 


killed in the mountains near Kien- 


ning West when he fell in with 
outlaws, three days after success- 
fully escaping from the Reds who 
invaded his mission in the- city. 


After four years of constant . 
suffering at the hands of the — 


as well as_ books). 
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Reds, the Salvatorian Fathers of 
the Mission of Shaowu were able 
to resume normal activity. in this 
mission a year ago; at present 
the number of catechists whom 
they are preparing for Baptism is 
the greatest on record in this dis- 
trict. Fides Service, April 25, 1936. 


Catholics of China Contribute 
to Mission:—The Pontifical Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the 
Faith in China gathered approx- 
imately $26,000 Mex. during 
1935. Although 14  vicariates 
have not yet reported their re- 
turns, the amount so far gathered 
represents a gain of $3,900 over 
the total receipts of the preceding 
year. This contribution of 
Chinese Catholics towards the 
general fund for Catholic mission- 
ary work throughout the world 
appears small in comparison with 
the millions of dollars sent each 
year from Europe and America 
for the missions here, but it in- 
dicates important progress never- 
theless. The Propagation of the 
Faith was introduced in China as 
an organized association only 
seven years ago. It shows that 
the poor of China are willing to 
make sacrifices. During the past 
year they also contributed $20,C00 
to the flood-relief fund taken up 
under the auspices of the Catholic 
Action Association. Fides Service, 


May 2, 1936. 
Diamond Jubilee of Religious 
Tract Society:—The Religious 


Tract Society has just issued its 
sixtieth report, having been or- 
ganized in 1876. In order to meet 
the needs caused by pressure on 
available space an appeal is being 
made for $30,000 (silver) as a 
Diamond Jubilee Fund. Formerly 


_a_large proportion of the publica- 


tions issued were school books. 
During the past ten years this 
work has ceased and there has 
been concentration upon evange- 
listic materials such as posters. 
During’ the past ten years the 
Society has circulated eighty- 
seven million copies (page-tracts 
While the 
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endured much hardship. 


t year circulation was below 
that of 193C-31 it reached a total 
of 8,223,744. In the early days 
the founders rejoiced over a cir- 
culation of 9,000. During the 
entire sixty years the Society has 


‘circulated 162,640,320 copies of 


Christian publications. 


Chinese Missionaries:—The 
Chinese Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety has sent Chinese mis- 
sionaries into the work of the 
Netherlands East Indies Mission 
as carried on by the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance. Mr. 
Paul Lenn has been working for 
seven years in Makakam District, 
of Borneo. Much of this work has 
been among the Dyaks. Of 
Dyaks in Borneo there are now 
some 8,000 Christians. He and 
other Chinese missionaries have 
They 
sometimes make their homes in 
the jungle long-houses of the 
Dyaks. They have won nearly 3,000 
to faith in Christ. For the sup- 
port of these Chinese missionaries 
the Mission has no regular in- 
come. 


Boone Library School, Wuchang 
:—The Dean of this school, Mr. 
James C. L. Hsu, is taking post- 
graduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The nine who graduated 
have been given library positions. 
In th* present senior class, there 
are nine students and in the junior 
class eight. This latter class was 
recruited from Peiping, Nanking, 
Shanghai and Wuchang by 
entrance examination. With 
grants received from the Ministry 
of Education at Nanking and the 
Bureau of Education of ‘the 
province more equipment, supplies 
and books on library were ordered. 
On Saturday afternoons’ the 
students distribute books for a 
travelling library to shopkeepers. 
There is a Christian Fellowship 
Group and a Wednesday Discus- 


sion Group. 


Rural Service Committee in 
South China:—The Diocese of 
Victoria, Hongkong and South 
China has a Rural Service Com- 
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mittee working in Sin-tts’uen and 
Shek-t’aan, the latter place being 
the last opened. A doctor and 
dispensor visit each center three 
times a week. At Shek-t’aan, on 
the thirty-five days it was open, 
950 patients came to the clinic; 
at Sin-ts’uen during the year there 
were 4,500 patients. The majority 
of the patients are men. At 
Christmas a Healthy Children 
Competition was held at Sin-ts’uen 
with twenty-eight entrants. At 
these centers several “Peoples’ 
Schools” have been carried. on, 
though it is difficult to get the 
students to finish the course. 
The Farmer’s Magazine is eagerly 
read. At Pek-t’aam, another 
center, an experimental orchard 
has been started to grow bananas, 
oranges, papayas and pumelos. 
There is also a small poultry yard. 
A credit cooperative has enabled 
some of the villagers to grow 
sugar cane. A number of the 
villagers borvowed money to 
buy cows which, unfortunately, 
died of the plague. The borrowers 
were indignant with the cooper- 
ative because it had put them into 
debt without result. The matter. 
was settled by the cooperative re- 
cognizing the cows as its property 
while unpaid for though the in- 
terest on the loan was still due. 
This saved the situation but left 
the cooperative with over a 
hundred dollars of bad debts. 


of Women’s Educa- 
tion” :—This is the title of a com- 
prehensive article in The China 
Quarterly, March 1936, written 
by Kyuin-san Kao. It admits that 
so far as the number concerned 
the education of Chinese women 
is still well behind that of men. 
Between 1906 and 1922 the per- 
centage of female students rose 
from .07 to 6.82 and while the 
number of male students increas- 
ed fourteen time that of girls in- 
creased 1356 times. In 1933 the 
percentage of female students had 
risen to 13.7 percent. Due credit 
is given missions for their early 
examples in this field. It is 
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recognized, too, that 
Chinese women did not have to 
fight for these privileges. They 
were given to them voluntarily. 
The progress, therein is cited as 
a proof that the Chinese are not, 
as a race, conservative. While in 
1932 42.43 percent of kindergarten 
pupils were girls the universities 
had only 11.75 percent of girls 
and elementary and secondary 
schools only 15.01 and 18.83 
respectively. So in other schools 
than kindergartens the percentage 
of women is small. Teaching 
furnished a career for. the 
majority of educated women. 
Some 12,500 students—very small 
percentage of men—are in 250 
schools for nurses. Education is 
also being provided for laboring 
and farming women—a new trend. 
Mr. Kao concludes by saying: 
“Women’s education in China 
must be regarded as sadly un- 
developed. However, considering 
the short span of time that it has 
had its try here and the steady 
progress it has made from year to 
year, there appears every cause 
for optimism.” This article should 
be widely read. 


“Is There A Revival In Japanese 
Buddhism Today?”:—This is the 
title of an informing article by 
Floyd Shacklock in the Japan 
Christian Quarterly, Spring Number 
1936. He discusses the develop- 
ment of Buddhism during the last 
seventy years, beginning with the 
attempt to destroy it at the time 
of the Meiji Restoration. He 
shows how there has been wides- 

read and intense research into 

uddhism, a fact which accounts 
for what of a revival there is in 
evidence. Such a revival, how- 
ever, th~ writers says “cannot be 
called more than a possibility.” 
It is the secular journals which 
have had much to say about it 
while the “sect journals,” on the 
whole, see no revival movement. 
The leaders of the various new 
groups show no disposition ‘to 
unite into one new movement. 
“The most significant fact is that 


the temples as a whole are almost 


untouched by these movements.” 
The writer notes, however, that 
“The attempt to reach the common 
man is a characteristic of practic- 


ally all these movements; they are 


searching for the Buddhist way 
of life which is applicable to life 
today, and trying to express it in 
language understood by the 
masses.” “Certain of the groups 
sgive special attention 
factory workers and laborers, and 
others are directed to the educated 
classes.” “This focusing of at- 
tention upon the common man has 
been stimulated by the Christian 
missions in Japan.” Whether or 
not there is a real revival in 
Buddhism the writer is convinced 


“That there is a great religious 


hunger in Japan...... It may be 
a hunger for an easy religion, or 
for a religion which guarantees 
health, wealth and happiness But 
religion is a popular topic (in 
Japan) today.” “After interviews 
with many Buddhists and judging 
from current literature, I am con- 
vinced that in the present hunger 
for religious satisfaction there is — 
the opportunity for a great reli- 
gious movement of some kind in 
Japan.” 


Literature Prizes For 1935:— 
After 88 years of outstanding 
service the Presbyterian Mission 
Press was discontinued. The in- 
come from the sale of the plant 
and equipment has been since 
used towards assisting projects 
emboding the spirit and aims of 
the Presbyterian Mission Press in 
promoting the development of an 
adequate Christian literature for 
China. One of these projects has 
been the offering of two prizes for 
outsianding Christian publications 
in Chinese. The first prize of 
$300 (Chinese currency) goes to 
the author of the best original 
work in Chinese published during 
the preceding year. The second 
prize of $150 (Chinese currency) 
goes to the one making the most 
effective translation into Chinese 
of a Christian book also published 
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curing the preceding year. The 
books must in general consist of 
not less than 100 pages. The de- 
cision as to which work merits 
the prize is made on the basis of 
the highest average rank given 
by the votes of six Chinese Chris- 
tian judges working indepen- 
dentiy. Sixteen original works in 
Chinese and forty translations of 
Christian books, all published in 
1935, were considered by the 


judges, on the afternoon of May . 


14th, 1936. A number of friends 
gathered in the Assembly Room of 
the China Presbyterian Council to 
announce the winners of these 
prizes. A large number of those 
present had been on attendance 
at the conference on literature 
Reported elsewhere. Dr. R. C. 
Wells announced the decision of 
the judges as follows: The first 
prize was awarded to Prof. T. C. 
Chao of Yenching University for 
his book entitled “The Life of 
Jesus,” which was published by the 
Association Press. With regards 
to the prize for the best transla- 
tion the vote of the judges re- 
sulted in a tie. So instead of 
awarding one prize of $150 the 
Committee in charge had decided 
to award two prizes of $100 each 
for the two best translations of 
Christian books published in 1935. 
One of these second prizes went 
to Mr. H. S: C. Chang of the staff 
of the National Y. M. C. A. for 
the translation of “John R. Mott; 
World’s -Citizen” as written by 
Basil Matthews and published by 
the Association Press. The second 
of these prizes want to Mr. C. J. 
Hsu, who is on the staff of the 
Christian Literature Society for 
the translation of “Christ and 
Human Suffering” as written by 
Stanley Jones and published by 
the Christian Literature Society. 


In the course of his remarks 
Prof. T. C. Chao said that the 
. book, “The Life of Jesus,” was 
written on a vacation. After he 
hai written the introduction he 
found himself utterly absorbed in 
the subject with the result that 
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he had worked on it assiduously 
day and night until it was finish- 
ed. He said that he had written 
~ to tell what Jesus meant to 

m! 


Notes From The Fukien Dioce- 
san Magazine, May 1936:—In 
November 1936 two missionaries 
and many Christians had to make 
a night flight because communist 
bandits were about to raid Donkau 
where they lived. All escaped 
safely though the whole compound 
was raided and looted. The girls’ 
school was much damaged but the 
hospital instruments were not 
discovered...... It was found 
necessary to wind up the affairs 
of the smallest district in the 
Diocese. The remaining thirteen 
districts undertook the diocesan 
assessments which had fallen on 
the cistrict closed up..... A study 
of th2 missionary staff of the 
Diocese shows that whereas ten 
years ago there were 106 now 
there are sixty-five. The average 
length of service of those who 
have left was 22.36 years; that of 


those still at work has been 18.29 


yeahs. If further changes take 
place at the same rate it is sug- 
gested that the Diocese may lose 
half of its staff in the next few 
At Loyuan the au- 
thorities asked the Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools to cooperate with 
the Government in combating 
illiteracy. The Girls’ School soon 
had an evening class of over 
seventy women and girls; the 
Boys’ School had a class of thirty- 
six men and boys...... At Lien- 
kong the magistrate’s wife, a 
graduate of Hua Nan College but 
not a Christian, established a 
kindergarten at the Yamen. Stay- 
ing only a few months the kinder- 
garten lapsed when she left. A 
kindergarten started at the city 
church did not succeed. But the 
Government started a free kinder- 
garten not far from the church 
“eager For many years it has not 
been possible to stir far from the 
Kutin compound. This year fly- 
ing visits have been made to 
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villages near the city......At 
Funning schools are expected to 
join road-making. Both 
teacners and pupils do their share 
cn the days appointed. Women 
teacher irum: government schools 
carry baskets of earth. In this 
city the “New Life Movement” 
does not seem to make much im- 
press:on, but the Sunday schools 
are flourishing...... At Kaosan- 
shih Anglicans and Methodists had 
a family week in December 1935 
a'oug the lines suggested by the 
National. Christian Council of 
China. The meetings were well 
attended. On the final day there 
were some four hundred present. 


_ Mass Education in China:— 
“Mass educational experiments 


have advanced to a province-wide 
The point has been 


~ reached where.a nation-wide drive 


can be undertaken, though no time 
limit can reasonably be set for 
its completion. This is a conclu- 
sion arrived at in an article by 
Hal Hanson on “Mass Education, 
China’s Restless Giant” which ap- 
peared in the March 1936 issue of 
The China Quarterly. It is analy- 
tical, discriminating, commend- 
atory and critical. Mass educa- 
tion i' recognized as “a collection 
of scattered - projects......all 
hammering rivets into China’s 
two weakest links, illiteracy and 
ignorance of national affairs.” 
Particular attention is given in 
the article to the Ting Hsien ex- 
periment which being carried by 
western funds cannot be repro- 
duced on-any large scale, to the 
“Little Teachers’ Movement, most 
interestingly outlined, and the 
work done by the Kiangsu Provin- 
cial Normal College at Wusih. 
Kiangsu, it is noted, now has the 
highest percent of literacy in 
China. The “Little Teacher” 
method is used in fifty villages 


in Kiangsu and “Little Teacher” 


units are found in every province 
in China. It looks towards the 
use of the twelve million primary 
school students and the half mil- 
lion middle school] students in so 


| far and fast as they can get 


special training in home teaching. 
There are, it is stated, 2,000 other 
hsien as needy as Ting Hsien was 
in 1922. The Anti-Communist 


schools in Kiangsi have 10,000 
(Pao) One Hundred Family 


Schools, and in the Chung Shan 
schools there are over 15,000 farm- 
ers. But in Kiangsi there are 
25,000 of these Hundred Family 
units and but 6,000 Hundred 
Family schools with none of their 
teachers trained for adult educa- 
tion. While it is so far true that 
the National Ministry of Educa- 
tion has remained aloof from mass 
education yet it is also true that 
the greatest success has been at- 
tained therein when the authori- 
ties have backed it up. The lack 
of trained teachers is commented 
upon. Five times the Government 
has announced sweeping plans for 
the elimination of illiteracy in 
six, ten, twelve, fifteen or twenty 
years. The difficulty of finding 
trachers for the Hundred Family 
Schools in Kiangsi is taken by 
Mr. Hanson to be “sufficient 
evidence for branding any such 
paper schemes as_ grandiose.” 
Nevertheless, illiteracy is being 
attacked on many salients though 
lack of coordination and adequate 
support keep the attack from be- 
ing truly nation-wide yet. 


Student Christian Movement 
Plans in West China:—The Move- 
ment is fortunate in the visitation 
of Dr. P. C. Hsii to Chengtu to 
help in the student summer con- 
ference. The churches will co- 
operate and undertake most of 
this visitor’s expenses. This 
Movement is planning to have an 
“Ashram” this summer. This is 
a kind of retreat, a sharing of 
the spiritual and intellectual life 
as well as the physical. It gives 
opportunity to cultivate a deep 
and genuine close fellowship in 
the discovery of new solutions for 
human troubles. We Christians 
have our principles by which, with 
deliberation and practice, we are 
trying to make an experiment of 
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the Kingdom of God by this: start- 
ing in a small group. We believe 
the sharing life can be obtained 
in this Ashram. 


Dr. P. C. Hsii will help in con- 
ducting this Ashram. He is one 
of the strong leaders of this move- 
ment in China. The Ashram will 
be held on Mr. Omei, from the 
15th of July to the 3rd of August. 
There will be about ten members 
in this group, most. of whom will 
be students. A few well-experi- 
ences and learned leaders will be 
present. The sharing of religious 
experience and the study of social 
problems will be the _ daily 
schedule. We shall work together 
so far as house-keeping is con- 
cerned. There will be plenty of 
time to meditate, to read, to dis- 
cuss and to play. Those present 
will be as free as if in the “Garden 
of Eden.” | 

The S.C.M. is limited in its 
growth. It needs much help and 
direction. Especially help 
needed in recruiting new students. 
Many times students from other 
stations are lost in a big city like 
Chengtu. The S.C.M. is prepared 
to help the students. 


The Chengtu Student Christian 
Movement is called Chengtu Lien 
—Chengtu Student Union—with 
eight units namely, West China 
Union University, West China 
Union Middle School, M.E.M. Girls’ 
School, U.C.C.M. Girls’ School, 
Girls’ Normal School, Nursing 
school for Men and Women and 
the School of Midwifery. There 
are :ixteen representatives on the 
Chengtu Lien Executive Com- 
mittee, in which Mr. San Yu-len 
of the University is the chairman. 
There are four sub-committees: 
Publication, Conference, Service- 
Program and Promotion of 
National Goods. These largely 


carry on the Movement as a whole. 
In each unit they have their own 
projects. 

The Movement stands for a new 
society. Where should it begin? 
From within and without. To 
work one alone means tragedy. 
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The two must be worked together. 
Most will be accomplised if the 
students put their emphasis on 
the Christian spirit expressed 
through service, or on true ser- 
vice informed by a Christian 
spirit. The Movement must meet 
the needs of the student and must 
lead the student to discover the 
abundant life. Christ demands 
that the students love and respect 
their country in every way, stand 
up for righteousness, resist all 
kinds of injustice and help the un- 
privileged class of our country 
in a spirit of love. Love is crea- 
tive. “Love is the supreme 
sovereign. Love alone can subdue 
the world. Love binds society 
together from within.” This is 
the only way to build up a strong 
and upright nation and lead it 
into the international brotherhood 
so desperately needed in the 
modern world.” Wallace Wang. 


Rural Christian Celebration of 
Easter:—A movement for the 
Christianizing of the homes had 
arisen in the church shortly be- 
fore this and they decided that 
Easter day should be the time at 
which to report progress in this 
movement. In each of the vill- 
ages where there is a church one 
home had been made the center 
for the work, which meant teach- 
ing women and children to read, 
teaching them Christian’ truths 
and to pray and sing, teaching : 
home hygiene, care of children, 
home recreation and the relation 
of the home to the church. These 
homes especially were asked to 
come as families to the Easter 
celebration at Changteng, Hopei, . 
And they came, dressed in their 
best clothes, men, women and 
children, grandparents, children 
and grand-children. Not only 
were all the churches in the 
district represented but some from 
a church in a neighboring county 
also added a contribution. 

One family of five had risen 
before daylight to get the neces- 
sary chores done, the children 
properly dressed and breakfast 
over. After jogging in the farm 
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cart for three hours ever rough kept her parents and little bro- 
roads they arrived among the first thers up to the mark. It was 
for the service. They had a song indeed a great feat for these 
to sing as a family on the program women from the village homes 
and were not going to be late. to mount the platforms with their 
Over 200 people, filling the families and share in the pro- 
little church to capacity, sat gram. | 
quietly through the three hours’ After a baptismal service, when 
service. There was special Easter ten men and six women were re- 
music and an organ had been ceived into the church family and 
borrowed for the occasion. There nine children consecrated by their 


was the reading of the Easter parents, about 150 people quietly 


story and a fine talk on the mean- and reverently partook of the holy 


ing of Easter. There was the communion. A little book called 
distribution of the flower token, “Information for the Christian,” 
given as a momento to each one issued by the Religious Education 
in the audience. And then there Committee last autumn, had been 
were the songs sung by families | widely read in the churches and 
representing the village churches. they came to this service with a 
What though Mrs. Chao was deaf very clear idea of what baptism 
and couldn’t hear her husband and and partaking of communion 
children singing lustily. She should mean. 

knew the song and followed at After the long service had ended 
her own gait and couldn’t be {| and people were chatting with 
appeased when her husband forgot one another or sitting at the 
the second verse and sat down. | tables, enjoying a good meal 
What though Mr. and Mrs. Li sang together, again and again I heard 
in different keys and she couldn’t the exclamation, “Aren’t we just 
‘quite keep up with him. They like one big family?” Indeed, we 
were doing it as‘a family and she were, one big family through 
did her bit. The daughter led the Jesus Christ our Elder Brother. 
singing for the Yang family and J. E. Payne. 


Notes on Contributors 
Dr. Y. Y. Tsu is on the staff of St. John’s University, Shanghai. 


Rev. E. W. Luccock is the pastor of Community Church, Shanghai. 


Mr. Z. S. Zia is Executive Secretary of the China Conference Board of 
Christian Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. His 
address is 10 Young Allen Court, Shanghai. 


Rev. E. S. Yui is Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui, 351 Avenue Road, Shanghai. | | 

Dr. J. Usang Ly is President of Chiaotung University, Shanghai. 

Rev. George Warren Hinman was formerly a member of the American . 
Board Mission at Foochow. He has now returned there to assist 
in the work of Foochow College, Foochow, Fukien. | 

Rev. John Foster, B.A., B.D., is a missionary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society located in Canton, Kwangtung. He arrived in China in 1922. 

Miss Emma Horning, M.A., B.D., is a member of the Church of the 
Brethren Mission located in Ping Ting Chou, Shansi. She arrived 
in China in 1908. 
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The Snow Peaks beyond Tsa Ku Lou at the entrance ot the Poison Belt 


where Thibetan Maidens administer poison to guests from far away. Mrs. 
Isabel Bird Bishop called this region “superb, colossal, savage”. 


Photo, Robert F. Fitch 
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